











2. Results in Better Passenger Service: Railroads 
were pioneers in air conditioning. Today practically every 
passenger car on principal runs is air conditioned. As far back 
as 1934, railroads introduced streamlined trains. And — 
although no passenger equipment could be built in the war 
years — today around 150 of these trains, sleek symbols 
of modern transportation, cover 100,000 miles every 24 
hours. Many more are being built! 





4. Results in Greater Safety: In 1946 
collision, derailment, and other train acci- 
dents resulted in only one passenger fatality 
for each 996,000,000 miles traveled. (That’s 
right—almost a billion miles.) 


1. Railroad progress speaks for 
itself. But it is not measured in 


talk. 


It is measured by the exact 
yardstick of results... results 
which show up in better serv- 
ice to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads — 227,000 miles 
of them! 





3. Results in More Effi- 
cient Freight Service: 
The amount of work done 
each day by the average 
freight car practically dou- 
bled between 1926 and 1946. al 
And in the first five months o 
of 1947, it was almost 10% spoubigct 
more than in 1946! That’s 6rFO® 

one important reason why 





railroads are able to handle 
the greatest peacetime traffic in history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 


5. These facts are a matter of record. 
They are practical, down-to-earth 
yardsticks of railroad progress. 
Railroad progress is the product of 
many minds... of much planning... of 
constant research... of wide coopera- 
tion and the expenditure of billions of 
dollars. And in measuring progress, it’s 
not promises but results that count. 
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THE CLASSROOM PROJECTOR YOU'VE DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 











CLEM WILLIAMS 


is privileged to 


sptunounce 


Today’s Greatest Projector Value... 
...Priced at only $325.00. 






Single Case “Bantam” with © ~ 
built-in 6” ALNICO 5 perma- 
nent magnet speaker, is readily © 
detachable for placement at : 
screen as desired. Complete, 

$325.00. BA 


Everything you told us you wanted in a classroom projector 
is yours today in the NEW DeVry “BANTAM” 16mm 
sound-silent projector...COMPACTNESS: Case measures 
1034” wide, 14” long, 13” high...LIGHTNESS: Weighs 
less than 31 Ibs., complete. Pick-up (operating) weight, 2512 
Ibs. with door and speaker removed...EXTREME SIM- 
PLICITY: In design, mechanism and operation. Set-up, 
threading, operating and cleaning are easy, even for inexpe- 
rienced teacher or student... TOP QUALITY: Precision 
bailt from finest materials with all of DEVRyY’s time-tested 
mechanical, audio and optical advantages retained, many 
refinements added . .. UNEXCELLED PERFORMANCE: 
Perfect blending of brilliant flickerless pictures with true- 
to-life sound. ..LOW PRICE: 35 years of portable motion 
picture equipment development and manufacture plus mass 
production economies have resulted in substantial savings 
that are passed on to you. 


Dual Case “Bantam” 
with projector and 
amplifier in one case 
weighing less than 
30 Ibs. 8” ALNICO 
5 permanent magnet 
speaker in separate 
matched case, Wght. 
134% Ibs. 





Get the facts about these new DeVry “Bantams” and con- 





Your new DEVryY “B ag d illumination (750- 
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vince yourself that now as never before your best buy in dle sr anagthe sg eolontion 
is DEVRY. att or projecting Drilliant pictures in auditoriums. 
ae SAT eI RAE CLEM WILLIAMS FILMS | 
Oe oe (0 ee eS om ees TS 311 Market Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania | 
. bed (20) Please give us full particulars on the new DeVry “Bantam” 
Geb caeateOUMIRG | @ pe , 
School 
ONLY FROM DeVry | | 
do you get lémm projectors designed and built by the | Individual. | 
same craftsmen whose 35mm equipment is used to pro- | Address \ 
duce the “perfect show” in the World’s finer theaters 
- City. Zone__ State 















NEW DeVry “12000” \ 
THEATER PROJECTOR ASS ture Sound Equipment 


Only 5 Time Winner 
of Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ 
Award for Motion Pic- 
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NOVEMBER 9-15, American Education 
Week: Theme, The Schools Are Yours. 
Topic for Armistice Day: Building 
America’s Future. No better foundation 
for that building is available than appli- 
cation of the immortal words of those 
historical documents en route to you on 
the Freedom Train. 
PAF 


AFRICA’S CONGO boasts several rail- 
roads. Landing fields and roads for trucks 
are being built. NetgHBors AROUND THE 
Wor.p, new fourth grade geography, 
tells why. ‘ities 
GI BILL OF RIGHTS produced one unex- 
pected phenomenon. It placed 188,000 
children under school age on the college 
campus. 
a a 

PHILADELPHIA papers headlined a new 
course of study in arithmetic—first 
change in 21 years. The course centers 
around use of manipulative devices such 
as are included in NUMBER AS THE CHILD 


Sees IT. etiaiaee 


HIGH SCHOOLS have jumped in enroll- 

ments 914.3% since the turn of the cen- 

tury. That is one reason for more teachers 

and better salaries for all teachers. 
PPA 


AWAY with middle-class elegance that 
insists on calling an envelope an onvelope. 
Our favorite Winston DicTIONARY says 
an envelope is an én-ve-lop, and that’s 
VOCABULARY consistently repeated 
creates easy reading. 49 of the 52 words 
originally introduced in the Pre-primer 
are found in the Sixth Reader of Easy 
GrowTH IN READING. 

PPI™ 


295,000 is the estimated number of 
U.S. tourists to Europe this year, despite 
limited transportation. 


PDA 


""NOW terror and fear, atomic energy is 
yet to be controlled to work for man.” 
This succinct statement by Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll in his new INTERPRETING 
SclENCE SERIEs inspires and challenges 
young scientists. 
ae 

SYNONYMS, antonyms, and homonyms 
are very familiar; but who can quickly 
give an example of a heteronym? See 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition—page 455. 


The Solu C. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 sfe)-te}, hfe) 
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November Cover 


In 1787 James Madison received a 
letter from Thomas Jefferson written 
from France. Jefferson wrote, “Above 
all things I hope the education of the 
common people will be attended to; 
convinced that on this good sense we 


| may rely with the most security for 


the preservation of a due sense of 
liberty.’ For decades our public schools 
have attended to the education of the 
children of America to the end that 
our life as a free people has been 
preserved. 


The cover of the November JouRNAL | 
is a photograph of one of the en- | 


trances to the Forum of the Education 
Building. The inscription is the reply 
of history to the hope of Jefferson ex- 
pressed in his letter to Madison more 


than 100 years ago—‘Education for all | 
the people is America’s noblest con- | 


tribution to civilization.” 


Did You Know This 








About Pennsyluania...? 


@ That William Penn, in a sense, | 


founded the United Nations, working 


out in great detail an international or- | 


ganization to outlaw war and settle 
dispute by a general world government. 


@ That Pennsylvania had a Philadel- | 
phia Tea Party which might have be- | 
come as famous in history as the Boston | 
affair had America’s history not been | 


written mostly by New Englanders. 


@ That the log cabin, thought of | 


peculiarly as an “American” symbol, 
Originated in Pennsylvania along the 
shores of the Delaware River in the 
1600’s—a contribution of Sweden to 
this land. 


@ That the “Kentucky rifle’ which | 
to knock out a | 
squirrel’s eye at 100 yards was first | 


Daniel Boone used 
made in Lancaster and Berks Counties 
in Revolutionary days. 

@ That, despite New Orleans’ tradi- 


tion of antiquity in America, the French | 
explorer, Etienne Brule, was ‘“‘sight- | 


seeing’ on the Susquehanna River 100 
years before that city was established. 
He was scouting for Champlain. 

@ That Pennsylvania Quakers formally 


opposed slavery 200 years before the | 


Civil War; and that Philadelphia 
Friends outlawed it 100 years before 
Lincoln. 


@ That Pennsylvania was practicing | 
before | 


religious freedom a century 


(Turn to page 84) 





FOR 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, 
Penna. 














CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 

















| Party 
Invitations, 
Place Cards or Menus 


| Take any size white paper from 2” x 4” to 
4” x 8”. Fold in half. Draw a pumpkin on the 
cover. Cut along heavy lines only. Color front 
and back with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. Use 
as a party invitation or as . combined place 
card and menu for the family Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Remember, CRAYOLA is the crayon that 
does not smudge, is permanent and waterprod, 
does not bend in the 
warmth of the hand, 
works equally well on pa 
per, cardboard, wood and 
fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH C0; 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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CARLINGOURT 





LOWE'S CREW 


Weceded 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Bibi but true is the story 
of Carlincourt Lowe’s Balloon. 
In 1860 enthusiast Lowe devised 
this airship for a transatlantic 
flight. Crew quarters were in 
the wicker basket, from which 
a small side-wheeler steamboat 
was suspended. A 4 horse-power 
coal engine powered thesteamer, 
which was to carry them if the 
balloon became deflated over 
mid-ocean. The wagon wheel- 
like gadget in the bow was to 
raise and lower the airship; the 
device in the stern being neither 
megaphone nor foghorn - but a 
rudder. The advent of the Civil 
War prevented Mr. Lowe’s as- 
cension from New York, and he 
later became a pioneer of mili- 
tary observation balloons. 


IS YOUR “CREW” PROTECTED? 


EDUCATORS are pioneers, too. . 

pioneers in “crew” protection. Yes, 
for 37 years our Teacher-Protection 
Plans have guaranteed teachers 
financial peace of mind 365 days 
a year. Our group plan is liberal 
... flexible . .. ready to cover the 
needs of your group ... any group. 
Just send in the coupon below for 
full details, or a visit from our rep- 
resentative, who will be glad to 
explain the Plan to your group. 


Your Protection can Prowde: 


@ Payment from Ist day of illness 
or disability. 

@ Year ‘round protection, vacation 
and sabbatical leave included. 

@ Doctor bills paid for non-dis- 
abling accident. 

@ Allowance for hospital (optional). 

@ Allowance for surgery (optional). 


@ No physical examination . 
no age limit. 


Non-cancellable, individual Educators policies are also available. 


—_ == ail 
ducators RANCE 
c MUTUAL INSU 
“ Lancaster, Pa. 
plete information on your 


Please send me com 


Group Protection ------- 


Have your represen 
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Individual Protection -------- 






tative call --~- 















(From page 82) 


America generally accepted the idea 
and welcomed persons of any creed 
when “witches” were being burned and 
non-conformists hanged. 

@ That a Pennsylvania city—Sunbur 
—was the first to be lighted by elec. 
tricity. 

@ That the first successful five-and- 
ten cent store, ““Woolworth,” went into 
business in Lancaster. 

@ That America’s first national labor 
organization, the Knights of Labor, was 
founded after the Civil War by two 


Pennsylvanians—Uriah S. Stevens of ° 


Philadelphia and Terremce V. Powderly 
of Scranton. 

@ That the world today literally floats 
on a commodity first introduced in 
Pennsylvania—the petroleum drilled for 
in Crawford, Warren, and Venango 
Counties and made famous by Col. 
Drake's strike at Titusville. 
—Prepared by PHILIP S. KLEIN of the 
History Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


te pee eli eet 


Education Week 
in York 


The possibilities of participation in 
American Education Week are well 
illustrated by a report of American 
Education Week, 1946, by the York 
City Education Association, a local 
branch of the PSEA. 

This report is in scrapbook form 
and is a complete record of the Edu- 
cation Week activities of the local 
branch. Paging the scrapbook in chrono- 
logical order we find the Mayor's 
Proclamation, the minutes of three com- 
mittee meetings, bulletins to principals 
and teachers, correspondence, _ public 
lecture by Theodore A. Distler, radio 
programs, schedule of week's activities, 
sample invitations, sample programs. 
and newspaper clippings. 


A Big Project at Little Cost 

The cost as recorded in detail for 
the project was $51.42. It is almost un- 
believable that so large a project could 
be carried to a successful conclusion 
with so small expenditure of funds. 

Especially interesting are the reports 
of the three committee meetings as re- 
ported by Ruth E. Oaks, secretary. The 
report of the third meeting is typical 
of the efficient organization which pre- 
vailed throughout the project. 
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“The third meeting of the American 
Education Week Committee for 1946 
was held in Room 8 of the Central 
Building on Wednesday, November 6. 
The chairman, Richard N. Doll, called 
the meeting to order at 4 o'clock. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

Window Displays 

“Additions were made to the list of 
firms which will have special window 
displays during American Education 
Week. These firms are: Downes 
Brothers, Liggett Insurance Company, 
and Barnhart’s Book Store. The Martin 
Memorial Library will also have a dis- 
play. 





that sufficient material for two windows 
could not be obtained, so plans for | 
one had to be abandoned. The win- 
dows of the Edison Light and Power 


Company, only, will be used for the | § 


science exhibit. 


Bus Posters | fa 


“The bus posters were shown and | 
atfangements were made to deliver | 
them to the office of the bus company | 
for display on the buses. | 

“The bills which had arrived to date | 
were ordered paid. 

“Mr. Doll announced that November 
19 would be the deadline for turning 
in materials for the yearbook to Miss 
Farcht, the historian. 

“Miss Bell showed the galley proof 
of the program form. This form was 
approved by the committee. Miss Bell 
also asked all members of the com- 
mittee to assist at the public meeting. 


The Newspapers 

“The newspaper publicity chairman, 
Raymond Myers, outlined his plans for 
bringing the activities of the week to 
the attention of readers. 

“Victor Hamme stated that all radio 
publicity, and all radio programs have 
been arranged. The mimeographed list 
of programs was shown to the com- 
mittee. 

“There was no further business, and 
the meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. 


“The following members of the com- 
mittee were present: Richard Doll, 
chairman, Alta Bell, co-chairman, 
Frances Farcht, Elizabeth Niederhauser, 
Sylvia Yeager, Victor Hamme, Ray- 
mond Myers and Ruth Oaks.” 

November 9 to 15, the dates for the 
observance of the 1947 American Edu- 
cation Week offer to all of our local 
branches similar opportunity. 
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“Mr. Doll reported for Mr. Rutschky | : 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Going by plane, train, car, ship or bus?...Don’t risk a spoiled trip by 
carrying steal-able, lose-able cash... protect your money against loss 
or theft with safe, spendable NCB Travelers Checks. 


Before you start, simply go to your bank...buy the number of $10, 
$20, $50 or $100 NCB Travelers Checks you require ...sign (*) them 
and you'll have the best bodyguard for travel funds ever known! 


They are your personalized money and you and only you can spend 
them... by countersigning (**) each check as you spend it. Lost or 
stolen checks are promptly refunded. This protection costs only 75¢ 
per $100. NCB Travelers Checks are good until used. 


buy them at your bank 





**Y 











Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 








» | @G00D DIETS 107% 1945 
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Here is how diets improved in one 
southern school after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


ScHODL LUNCH EVALUATION CHART 
b penvsrcas PLANT At@ COU 


LUNCH EVALUATION CHART 


RL FOOD SERVICE AMD AMA 


sponses 


usin 
LUNCH EVALBATION cunt 


camncrsannt Ane POR 


SCHOOL Lowey FVALEATION CHapy 


(SD UCanONRL vatEEs 


Evaluation charts, prepared by ed- 
ucators and tested in experimental 
schools, are available to help you ap- 
praise the effectiveness of your lunch- 
room equipment, personnel, services 
and meals, educational values. 
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What kind of laboratory is this? 


It’s a school lunch “l\aboratory”’ 
in one of the many schools through- 
out the country where teachers 
and parents are taking an active 
interest in a complete nutrition 
program for their children. In such 
a program, attention to the school 
lunch includes much more than 
the serving of well-planned meals 
at noontime. The teacher observes, 
at first hand, the eating habits of 
the children and includes these 
observations in her appraisal of 
their total daily nutrition prac- 
tices. Activities growing out of 
the school lunch program are 
the basis for many classroom 
and community experiences of in- 
terest to children. 


The General Mills “Program of 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health 
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Education” can help you discover 
where diets need improvement, 
can provide you with materials, 
information, and individual guid- 
ance for making lunchroom ex- 
periences a part of the regular 
classroom curriculum. If you'd 
like to know more, write to the 
Education Section, Public Services 
Department, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 









Copyright 1947, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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THE TEACHER FOR THE NEW WORLD 


CHARLES W. PATTERSON, 


Instructor of Geography, State Teachers College, West Chester 


AY/ HAT good is all this stuff to 
me?” Or, ‘What difference 


does it make as far as I’m concerned?” 
These are some of the pertinent ques- 
tions about economic geography with 
which my students challenged me re- 
cently. They’re good questions. I’ve 
taken some courses in which I would 
like to have asked the same thing. 

Yet these students don’t mean to be 
iconoclastic, sarcastic, or impudent. 
Although somewhat blunt and direct, 
they are, underneath, straightforward 
and sincere. The questions of youths 
today are expressions of their needs for 
tomorrow and a way of asking teachers 
to help them. 

Many of “my boys’ have ‘‘been 
around” geographically as a result of 
the late war. They have a new sense 
of space relationships, of national 
characteristics, and of our own free- 
doms. They have been shaken out of 
their prewar complacency into some- 
thing between bewildered skepticism 
and pretentious maturity. Or, they 
really want something solid to hold 
on to in a topsy-turvy world which they 
must soon face alone without appear- 
ing to be perplexed even though they 
may feel that way. 


Why? 

Such questions as these come up 
every day, not only in my classes but 
also in the secondary schools. It seems 
a most appropriate time to give them 
some tangible answers rather than to 
appear erudite while they push informa- 
tion around the campus all day, not 
knowing where to put it, what to do 
with it or why. 

I don’t mean that the facts they 
slave over are impertinent, but I do say 
that we must help them to lay the keel 
of the boat we expect them to sail. In 
other words we must help them to 
find a purpose for their work as real as 
was our wartime aim. We must inter- 
pret and justify not only the significant 
events of history and of literature but 
also the direction and the trends that 
show our duties to mankind. 

When the child asks ‘Why, 
Mamma?” Mamma must think fast. 
So must teachers today. There is noth- 
ing in our text about WHY this’ is 
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good for our students, nor is it between 
the lines, because we are all caught in 
a whirlpool of doubt and confusion, a 
vertiginous reeling of time in which 
even the teacher doesn’t want to ap- 
pear as though she has lost her intel- 
lectual equilibrium. 

Time, like space, is shrinking before 
our eyes. We hurry, not because we 
are going someplace but because man’s 
world is spinning history faster than 
we can run. We are afraid of falling; 
nor can we wait for historians to an- 
alyze the events of the past, for even 
the present is already ahead of us. 


Economic or Ethical 

Several weeks ago I read that ‘‘Civil- 
ization is at bottom an economic fact, 
at top an ethical fact.”! At the time 
that meant nothing to me. A comment 
by Mr. Baruch about atomic power gets 
closer to the basic issue when he says 
that “this is not a problem of physics, 
but of ethics.”2 Science created a new 
instrument for man which will have 
many effects upon his adjustments to a 
new type of living, but it is for us to 
create the controls of it. 

In a small pamphlet entitled: “Only 
Then Shall We Find Courage’, by 
Albert Einstein, he illustrates a formula 
by saying that for one pound of any 
kind of matter, the energy released is 
equivalent to that released by fourteen 
million tons of TNT.? That put a 
deep crease in my imagination; already 
the past war has become child’s play. 

At the present time we have no 
known defense against this weapon. 
In a few years other nations will have 
atom bombs. The youth we teach to- 
day may be one who helps to create 
adequate social and political controls 
and to bring law and order as a way 
of life rather than destruction. We 
have so little time to answer youths’ 
questions, but we must make them see 


' the vital issues at stake. 


What can we do, now, as teachers, 
that will give new purpose and mean- 
ing to students? Einstein says that we 
must reverse our time sense—look 
ahead! “A new type of thinking is 
essential if mankind is to survive and 

1Semple, Ellen C., American History and 


Its Geographic Conditions. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., N. Y., 1933. Chap. XIV. P. 282. 


move to higher levels.”* We cannot 
afford one moment of bewilderment 
like Pearl Harbor to ask why we were 
not informed of imminent danger. 


Strip the Superficialities 

Teachers can do two things: One, 
bring the truth, the reality of our 
present position before every man, 
woman and child within hearing. Strip 
the superficialities from the mountains 
of information and lay bare the princi- 
ples of all life. Tell it to them in 
simple words, for they must under- 
stand. Second, with an unperturbed, 
steady and scientific mind and attitude 
probe every action of our representa- 
tives. Be ready to educate them that 
they may see more judiciously the next 
step. Here is democracy alive and at 
work. 

The history of man is the history of 
struggles and of adjustments. Early 
man was virtually a slave of nature’s 
strange phenomena. The use of fire, 
the wheel, the stone ax did not alone 
raise him from savagery to barbarism 
but also the control of these implements 
in the form of a simple social and 
political organization whose head was 
a chieftain. He was the sovereign 
power, the benevolent one, the judge, 
the collector of taxes and of homage. 
But he also had the powér to open 
bloody conflict upon a hostile chief at 
the cost of his loyal subjects. 


The Sovereign Power 

But civilization grew in numbers and 
in complexity and the city became the 
sovereign power. Here the people had 
to realize that they were all under the 
same law and order and that their 
personal responsibility for conduct had 
increased. And for a long time this 
system functioned well. But the city 
had the legal and moral right to declare 
war on another city, and did, and 
perished. In many cases the city was 
no longer able to provide security, 
unity and prosperity for its people and 
slowly they sought another sovereign 
power in which they could carry on 
their way of life. 

2A pamphlet: Only Then Shall We Find 
Courage, Albert Einstein, Chairman: Emer- 
gency Committee of Atomic Scientists, 90 
Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 


3 Ibid 
* Ibid 
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During the medieval period the 
church was long the sovereign, until 
one church hoping to maintain the 
position it had reached, declared war 
on another and the result again was 
chaos. The desire for material wealth 
had far exceeded ethical controls and 
the symptoms of human decay appeared. 

We are familiar with the Divine 
Right of Kings. The monarch was the 
sovereign power whose right to rule 
came from God. So long as he was 
just, moral, ethical and benevolent there 
was peace; but he, too, eventually 
warred on other kings. Thus in 1215, 
in a nation whose people had increased 
in wisdom and human dignity far above 
that of their king the sovereign power 
was transferred to the representatives 
of the people. They did not destroy 
the old institution of the king, but 
they chose a system of law and order 
subjected to all their people and in- 
creased the duties of the people in 
Maintaining it. 


Nationalism 

In 1776 the American colonists be- 
came cognizant of the fallacy of living 
in one geographical setting and being 
tuled by a sovereign who was far re- 
moved from their ueeds. They wanted 
representation, a more ethical control 
of their economic prosperity, but justice 
was in their hands, not the king’s. 
As we look back on that revolution, the 
painful birth of individual freedom, 
that long step from the old accustomed 
way of life to something entirely new 
was not easy, natural or rapid. With 
the physical growth of the nation came 
greater personal responsibility, faith in 
the integrity of man, and sovereignty 
under which all can live and let live. 

Nationalism became the new sov- 
ereign in many lands during the nine- 
teenth century. It provided security, 
unity and prosperity for the people 
and raised man to new heights of 
material wealth. But the right of one 
nation to declare war on another nation 
still persists. Not only England and 
France but also the United States is 
open to attack. Seeds of distrust, dis- 
loyalty, hatred, fear, intolerance have 
gained grounds above ethical controls 
of individual and national behavior. 


Universalism 
What then of tomorrow? 
tionalism outlived its purpose? What 
shall our new sovereign be? The 
answer is not beyond our understand- 
ing or willingness to accept. In Reves’ 


Has na- 
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“The Anatomy of Peace’’ he says that 
“The question is not one of surrender- 
ing national sovereignty. The problem 
does not involve giving up something 
we already have. 
create something we never had, but 
that we imperatively need.’ 

Lecomte du Noiiy’s “Human Des- 
tiny’’® brings this new sovereign power 
into the lives of individuals, while 
Reves’ book points the way to political 





organizations needed. The new sov- 
ereign is universalism. We might well 
turn to science for innumerable ex- 
amples, for science gives us not only 
the material means of a better life but 
also the methods and attitudes upon 
which their attainment is possible. Sci- 
ence is impartial; what is good for one 
is good for all, the world over. 

Art, music, literature are universal. 
They are bounded neither by time nor 
geographical differences. They stir the 
hearts of men not because they are 
French or Spanish, not because they are 
seventeenth or eighteenth century but 
because they reach that inner soul of 
man’s sense of “good”, of right, of 
divine everywhere. 

Live and let live is the desire of men 
universally. Human dignity, integrity, 
confidence and faith are at the core of 
all men. Christian principles must 
become more than mere slogans or 
inane recitations. Now we must live 
Christian democracy far and above any- 
thing that appears in our texts. 

No longer can we with clear con- 
science say: ‘What difference does it 
make what I think or do? I’m only 
one person.” Intelligent leadership 
in a democracy is dependent upon in- 
telligent followers. Teachers are in a 
strategic position as never before to 
lead men in their new responsibilities, 
to prepare them for new adjustments, 

®Reves, Emery: The Anatomy of Peace. 
ok oc and Bros. Pub. N. Y. 1945. Pp. 


®Du Noiiy, Lecomte: Human Destiny, 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 1947. 


The problem is to, 


to illustrate the worth of all human 
beings. We don’t have a hundred 
years to do these things—we may, at 
most, have a decade. 


Free to Go Ahead or to Destroy 

We want desperately to put our faith 
in the United Nations Organization, 
something that will enable us to divorce 
ourselves from the problems of univer. 
sal man, or to rest on the fruits of our 
victory. This attitude is fatal; it is not 
in accord with the basic laws of life. 
As Du Noiiy puts it: “We are free 
either to forge ahead or to destroy 
ourselves. Too many look upon our 
inventions as symbols of true civiliza- 
tion. Not human comfort and con- 
venience but human dignity must be 
our ideal. . . Suddenly people realized 
that a triumph of science brutally chal- 
lenged their security; the conflict be- 
tween pure intelligence and moral 
values had become a matter of life 
and death.’’? 

The creation of an organization of 
individualistic nations, each one of the 
five great powers having the right to 
veto any action against itself, each hav- 
ing the right to oppose or to leave the 
union because it will not accept the 
same sovereign principles of law and 
order accepted by all other nations— 
this is not the answer to peace. No 
nation needs to give up its national 
sovereignty, but all nations must accept 
law and order which applies to each 
and every member nation, whereby it 
will be unlawful if not impossible for 
one to declare war on another. This 
must be the universal sovereign and 
“Only then Shall We find Courage.” 

Growth for Peace and Life 

Civilization at the top is ethical. The 
teaching profession can now point the 
way to all people toward growth not 
only for peace but also for life itself. 

I believe that if youth today are 
shown the way, cooperation above com- 
petition, honor above glory, integrity 
above wealth, they will realize that if 
we are to have anything at all we must 
attain the ethical principles of Christian 
democracy. Fear, misunderstanding, in- 
difference or dependence on other spe- 
cific groups to prepare our people for 
a better way of life dare no longer 
stand in the way of teachers. But we 
haven’t much time! What our people 
expect and look forward to by way of 
scientific contributions to daily living 
they have the right to expect from our 
political and educational institutions. 


7Op. cit. Du Noiiy. 
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Your PSEA Delegates 


Vv. A. CHAMPA, Bradford 


Member, Local Branch Committee 


— a PSEA convention with everyone of the 53,000 members in at- 


tendance! 
delegates taking part in discussions! 

Representation through delegates, 
therefore, recommends itself as the 
most democratic procedure whereby all 
teachers may have a part in determining 
the overall policies of their professional 
organization. By transacting business 
in a House of Delegates of elected 
representatives, no locality gains undue 
geographical advantage. 


Conscientious! 

Delegates should conscientiously 
speak for the majority view of their 
teacher constituents. It is also their 
responsibility to interpret to these same 
teachers in the local unit the prob- 
lems and policies of our education as- 
sociations on the State and national 
levels. Above all else, however, these 
delegates should do a job of public 
relations within the profession. They 
must make clear to their membership 
the vital role local branches must play 
in the achievement of State and na- 
tional goals. 

The primary strength of our profes- 
sion lies in the Local Branch. Effec- 
tive leadership in this sphere is desig- 
nated the number one _ professional 
need today by Joy Elmer Morgan's edi- 
torial in the September NEA Journal. 

Delegates are spokesmen for the 
teachers at PSEA Convention Districts 
in the fall, the PSEA Convention at 
Christmas time, the NEA Convention 
in July, and the PSEA Leaders’ Work- 
shop at State College in August. 

There are also other special meetings 
to which local branches should send 
representatives, and your regular dele- 
gates can often be used in such cases 
to good advantage. For instance, meet- 
ings of an all-county coordinating 
committee, similar to the all-county 
legislative committees that were so use- 
ful during the last session of the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly, should be 
continued. 

Before attending any convention, 
delegates should familiarize themselves 
with the procedures to be followed by 
making a study of the constitution of 
the group that is meeting and reading 
whatever preliminary information is 
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Or a convention district meeting with from 3,000 to 16,000 


mailed beforehand. The agenda should 
be studied carefully so that they will 
know just what departmental meetings 
they will attend besides the business 
meetings of the House of Delegates 
and the general sessions. 





New delegates must be briefed on 
what to expect so that they will know 
the issues. It is also well for them 
to know at least the names of key 
leaders and their background in pro- 
fessional activity. 

A good delegate must have an en- 
thusiastic interest in professional or- 
ganization together with a background 
of constructive participation in the ac- 
tivities of the Local Branch. A Branch 
that has only one voting delegate will 
receive handsome dividends from send- 
ing an alternate. It is also advantage- 
ous to have the same delegate serve 
throughout the year. 


A Farce! 

Each delegate should feel his re- 
sponsibility keenly, otherwise conven- 
tions can be a farce. This is not meant 
to imply that delegates are not to en- 
joy the social recreation and fellowship 
incident to such gatherings. The social 
aspect is too often neglected. 

A Local Branch that wishes to avoid 
provincialism, in order to be an inte- 
gral part of the unified professional 
movement, will exercise the greatest 
care in the selection of its delegates. 

In order to guarantee a desirable con- 
tinuing program, delegates should be 
key members of the organization they 
represent. Since the president is 
largely responsible for the success of 


the Local Branch, he should always be 
a delegate and lead his delegation. 

In selecting delegates a Local Branch 
should keep uppermost in mind the 
high qualifications necessary to fill such 
a position creditably. While being a 
delegate is an honor, the selection 
should be made solely in view of the 
contribution that he can make as your 
representative. Beware of those who 
regard the position as a sinecure. 

If your delegates are the type to take 
the initiative in contacting people, they 
will be all the more valuable. The 
capacity to observe accurately and to 
make a clear report is also an asset. 


Not a Reward! 

It is more important to select people 
who can be of real service than it is 
to worry whether the delegation con- 
sists of more men, women, classroom 
teachers, or administrators. Selection 
through democratic procedure should 
never be sacrificed. Experience as a 
delegate is training for leadership, and 
not a reward for past favors. 

Frequent consultations among mem- 
bers of a delegation bring better re- 
sults. Intelligent participation in elec- 
tions through previous contacts and 
attendance at caucuses is necessary to 
help elect the best officers available to 
lead our organizations. 


Prompt Report 

Names of delegates and alternates 
should be forwarded to PSEA and NEA 
Headquarters and, in the case of dis- 
trict conventions, to the secretary of the 
convention — district immediately after 
election. Meticulous attention to this 
small detail will bring credentials 
promptly to those who are to attend. 
This will avoid a last-minute rush, and 
the credentials committee will be 
grateful. 

Hotel reservations can be made for 
delegates by the secretary of the Local 
Branch as soon as it is possible to se- 
cure them. Delegates who are willing 
to accept such responsibility should 
have their expenses paid by those whom 
they represent. This is the least we 
can do to compensate them for their 
service to the profession. 

Our professional organization is so 
large that it can do business democra- 
tically only through representative 
delegates. By selecting them care- 
fully, we can improve our Local Branch, 
the various conventions, and our unified 
professional program on the local, 
State, and national scenes. 








Our Retirement System 


Excerpt from biennial report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the two-year period ending May 31, 1946 


During this biennium 11,116 school 
employes enrolled in the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Association as 
new members. During the same period 
1,093 members died and 8,397 sepa- 
rated from school service before reach- 
ing the optional superannuation retire- 
ment age of sixty-two years. A total of 
1,223 members retired with super- 
annuation allowances, and 171 retired 
because of disability during this period. 
The net membership of the Retirement 
System, including retired members, is 
88,920. 

Since the Retirement System became 
effective on July 1, 1919, the Retire- 
ment Board retired 9,781 employes 
with superannuation annuities and of 
these 6,309 are now receiving super- 
annuation payments; 2,173 have been 
retired with disability annuities and 999 
remain on the disability retirement list. 

The average age of the school em- 
ployes who retired because of super- 
annuation during the biennium was 
sixty-six and the average age of those 
retired because of disability, fifty-five. 
The average number of years of service 
of those retired because of superannua- 
tion was forty and the average number 
of years of service of those retired be- 
cause of disability, thirty. 

The average annual retirement allow- 
ance granted to Present Employes for 
the year ending June 30, 1946, was 
approximately $1,150 for superannua- 
tion, and $800 for disability retirement. 

Some of the retirement allowances 
are small due to low final salary, the 
inclusion of all school employes, and 
the relatively few years some of the 
members were employed. 

During the biennium a total of $11,- 
517,623 was paid for superannuation 
retirement allowances and $1,196,239 
for disability allowances. During the 
same period a total of $5,046,019 was 
refunded to school employes who 
separated from school service before 
reaching the optional superannuation 
retirement age of sixty-two years. 

The Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board administered the allocation 
of funds appropriated by the General 
Assembly from the General Fund for 
compensation for former teachers and 
school administrators who separated 
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from public school service prior to July 
1, 1919, after twenty years of service 
prior to the operation of the Retire- 
ment System in 1919. The payments 
from this fund totaled $198,141 for the 
biennium. During the month of May, 
1946, compensation was received from 
the Special State Appropriation by 328 
former teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

The increase of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Fund is illustrated 
in the following tables: 

Table I shows the interest income 


investments must show a net yield of at 
least 4 per cent interest compounded 
annually. During the early years of the 
System the Retirement Board invested 
more than eighty million dollars in 
bonds yielding from 41/, to SY, per 
cent. However, during the recent years 
of lower interest rates much of the 
money of the Retirement Fund has 
been invested in bonds that yield less 
than 4 per cent. The Retirement Law 
obligates the Commonwealth to provide 
for the shortage should the Retirement 
Fund earn less than 4 per cent. The 
constant maturities of the early invest- 
ments of the Retirement Board at rates 
above 4 per cent and the re-investment 
of this money at rates below 4 per cent 
have created a difficult situation. 

The Retirement Law provides that 


TABLE I 


Major Items of Current Income of the Retirement Fund for the Years Ending 1943, 1944, 
1945, and 1946 


Amounts in Millions of Dollars 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Contributions of members ........... 4.734- 5.03+ 5.50+ 5.61+ 
Payments by State and School Districts 

To State Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 3.16 4.07 3.73 4.73 
To Contingent Reserve Account .... 2.56 3.60 2.35 527 
BCPECSE— SACOM: 5 6515. ste so sibs veces tes 8.17 8.28 7.95 7.63 
ANGLAIS) :o, ehoied stand pores eaves 18.62+ 20.98+ 19.53+ 21.244 
TABLE II 


Amount of Investments and Cash in the Retirement Fund for the Years Ending 1943, 1944, 
1945, and 1946 


Amounts in Millions of Dollars 

School District, Municipal, County, and 
State Bonds 
Delaware River Bridge Bonds ........ 
General State Authority Bonds 
United States Saving Bonds .......... 
United States Treasury Bonds ......... 
Total Investments 

Gash VineisaGkS 6) .'06:s Se eiens sestsi aimee 

Total Investments and Cash ...... 


as the largest separate source of income. 
The interest income is earned for the 
Retirement Fund as a result of the 
actuarial reserve plan of operation. If 
the Retirement System were operated 
under the cash disbursement plan in- 
stead of the actuarial reserve plan there 
would be no interest income and this 
amount would have to be paid by the 
members, the State, and the school dis- 
tricts in addition to the payments shown. 

The accounts of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Fund consist of 
the Contingent Reserve Account, the 
State Annuity Reserve Account, State 
Annuity Reserve Account No. 2, Em- 
ployes’ Annuity Savings Account, and 
Employes’ Annuity Reserve Account. 
The total of the amounts in the various 
accounts is shown in Table II. 

In order to maintain the actuarial 
soundness of the Retirement System the 


1943 1944 1945 1946 
129.79+ 123.764 117.51+ 106.17+ 
8.68+ ae 
40.86 40.03 ae =: 
02 .02 02 02 
33.94 65.39 122.94 144.50 
213.31+  229.217+ 240.476+ 250.69+ 
5.89 2727 2.884 3.70 
219.20+ 231.944+ 243.364 254.39+ 


there shall be not only an annual 
valuation but that there also shall be 
a special actuarial valuation at the end 
of each five-year period. The latest re- 
port of the actuarial investigation and 
valuation of the Retirement Fund shows 
that the Actuary advises a refinement of 
schedules and mortality tables in order 
that the Retirement Fund may continue 
to be sound actuarially. The accrued 
liability which existed at the time the 
Retirement Fund was established con- 
tinues to be reduced. 

In accordance with the advice of the 
actuary the Retirement Board has te- 
vised mortality tables, effective as of 
September 1, 1946. At the same time 
new rates of contribution will become 
effective for new members of the Re- 
tirement System who will contribute to 
the Retirement Fund for the first time 
beginning September 1, 1946. 
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For Example, Yoe Zilch 


BERNARD IKELER 





Teacher, New Hope-Solebury High School 


¢«CTOE ZILCH, we love you!” 

J An unusual affair, indeed. Par- 
ticularly so since the one reason for 
Joe's existence is his value as an ex- 
ample of the workings of English 
grammar—a value which school news- 
papers are seldom given to exclaiming 
over. Not that Joe’s life is in itself 
dull. Not at all. 


A Young Relative 

In seventh grade Joe hikes and plays 
baseball. In tenth grade he takes his 
gitl to the movies. I believe that next 
year in twelfth grade he will come 
rather near to falling in love, an event 
which should further endear him to the 
readers of the school newspaper. 

Joe, of course, is a younger relative 
of the people who figured in the GI 
textbooks on English. Like them, he 
is happy to serve whatever purpose he 
can in solving the problem of making 
grammar alive and interesting. So far, 
I've found his services entirely com- 
mendable. 


Good References 

Joe, I must confess, is not my own 
brain child. He belongs to a college 
professor, and, consequently, has good 
references. I met the lad quite casually 
in a composition class, and would have 
forgotten him, no doubt—so  super- 
ficial are first judgments—if I had not 
been obliged to call upon him during 
my first year of teaching. 

I was having trouble in explaining 
the matter of sentence completeness. 
In the prescribed manner I insisted that 
a sentence was a group of words that 
made complete sense. The total ef- 
fect of this traditional statement was, 
at best, negligible. So I went further. 
I revealed the fact that every complete 
sentence contained a subject and a 
verb. Still no results. 


Joe, Front and Center 

I should like to say that in a flash 
I thought of Joe Zilch, but such is not 
the truth. I plodded the long way 
around by Robin’s barn and arrived, 
finally, at the rather obvious truth that 
in so far as both writing and painting 
aim at conveying meaning, they are 
alike. It would not, I decided, require 
any great struggle to convince students 
that a picture had to have a subject to 
tell a story. I could do that up in 
graphic form. 

So the next time the problem of 
sentence completeness arose, I drew 
this gadget on the board: 
— “Here,” I said, 
| “is a picture 
| frame and a pic- 
| | ture. What is 
| | wrong with the 
| 


aati mas 


| 


| picture?” 
The answer was 
that the only thing wrong with the 
picture was that it wasn’t. 





“Exactly,” I said. “In order to be a 
picture, a group of lines must show 
something or someone. The same is 
true of a sentence, which is really 
nothing more than a ‘words-picture.’ 
In order to be a sentence, a group of 
words must name something or some- 
one . . . You, class, suggest some- 
thing or someone the picture might be 
about.” 

“A boy!” went up the shout. 

It is at this point that our hero 
entered the picture. (I hesitate to con- 
sider the possibility that the shout 
might have been, “An elephant!’’) 

With bits of advice from the class 
Joe appeared in stick figure lines in the 
picture frame. Even the interest of 
dreamy Dottie Anne was aroused as the 
boy emerged from the strokes of the 
chalk. 








e 











Joe Jumps a 
Hurdle 
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When Joe Got Home 
the Door Was Locked 








The Birds 
Appeared 


The Sun Came 
Out 





You will notice 
that the picture 
is still far from 
satisfactory. Joe 
lacks life. He 
simply stands 
there with hands 
on hips, a situation so unlikely that 
students will not recognize the draw- 
ing as having any meaning whatsoever. 
Hence the fact that if the picture is to 
tell anything, Joe must be doing some- 
thing. Hence the proposition that a 
sentence must contain a verb as well 
as a subject. 

Once he got into action, he pro- 
vided a dozen uses and a score of 
stories. When the problem of adjec- 
tives arose, Joe turned lazy and sent 
his younger brother, Jim, up to the 
attic for a glove and a cage. Jim, 
upon arriving there, discovered that 
he was no mind-reader and yelled down 
for further instructions. Joe was obliged 
to shout up the stairs, “The old base- 
ball glove and the rusty catcher’s cage!” 











Sketchy Origin 

When the question of complements 
arose, Joe gave his girl a box of candy, 
his affections having found both a di- 
rect and an indirect object. It was at 
this time, too, that Joe’s Uncle Jasper 
agreed to make himself useful, at least 
for a short time. “I am a bum,” he 
confessed. Here “bum’’ is also a com- 
plement. 

As time went by, Joe became in- 
volved in simple, complex, and com- 
pound situations. 

He sprains his ankle while playing 
basketball and receives sympathy from 
his girl. He walks with a crutch under 
one arm on a rainy day and holds an 
umbrella over the pigtails of his fair 
one. He hides his report card from 
his Dad until Mother suspects. 

But the trials of life have not found 
Joe wanting. Instead, they have sped 
his development. If he is not already 
a personality, he certainly is a character. 
Not bad, when you consider his sketchy 
origin. 
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BETTER RELATIONS 


Home-School-Community 


C. EARL SHANK, Principal Franklin Junior High School, Aliquippa 


DUCATION is not a mysterious 

something which takes place only 
within the four walls of the classroom, 
but is the action and reaction of the 
individual to his total environment. 
“It is acquired not alone in schools, but 
certainly also in the home, in the street, 
in the movies, in the gang, in the 
church, in youth organizations, through 
newspapers, magazines, public libraries, 
museums, radio, public advertising, on 
the playground in camps, public dance 
halls, drug stores, shop windows, and 
down the alley.” 

It is generally conceded that the 
initiative and leadership for improved 
facilities in the community should be 
assumed by the school, although the 
impetus may well come from other 
sources. It is a happy community situa- 
tion wherein an alert public opinion 
is cooperatively attempting to improve 
education and the general welfare of its 
members. 

Good Schools Mean 

Progressive schools everywhere have 
long made provisions for honestly and 
truthfully presenting and interpreting 
the nature, workings, objectives, activ- 
ities, and problems of the schools to 
the public. They have realized that good 
schools mean well-kept buildings and 
grounds, high teacher-pupil morale, 
loyalty on the part of the teachers and 
others to the high ideals of the teach- 
ing profession, effective administration 
and supervision, adequate curriculum 
offering, effective provisions for in- 
creased guidance and placement, use of 
school property for general community 
activities, and an active interest in the 
recreational and social activities of chil- 
dren and adults alike. 


The School Only One 

They realize too that no one single in- 
stitution can assume full responsibility 
and full blame for the education and 
conduct of its peoples. The school is 
only one of the many social agencies 
in the community concerned in the wel- 
fare and advancement of its members. 

Many fine beginnings are to be found, 
and many opportunities present them- 
selves for the development of a home- 
school-community relations program of 


$2 


the highest type in practically every 
community. Among these may be found 
child-centered philosophy of elementary 
school teachers, developing interest and 
professional strength of the local 
teachers’ organization, splendid cooper- 
ation and service rendered by existing 
PTA’s, kindly interest and educational 
service rendered by many local fraternal 
organizations and service clubs, and in- 
creasing general interest in citizenship, 
recreation, and the problems of youth. 


Breakdown of Morale 

In the absence of a well-planned 
home-school-community relations pro- 
gram, there is indifference in the home 
and the community to the problems of 
the school. This results in a general 
breaking down of morale and high 
standards of thought and action on the 
part of pupils. 

It is generally unwise to attempt a 
complete coordinated program of co- 
operative endeavor from the very be- 
ginning. Confidence, understandings, 
and morale must first be developed; 
there must be a period of interpretation 
and simple participation; and finally, 
all the constructive social agencies of 
the community must band together in a 
policy and program of mutual inter- 
action. 


The First Year 

The slogan for the first year of such 
a program might properly be: Under- 
standing home-school-community. 

Within the school teachers could 
first analyze their personal strengths 
and weaknesses, and then project their 
thinking into the general strengths and 
weaknesses of the school and com- 
munity. Separate school councils of at 
least three members can, under the di- 
rection of the building principal, con- 
sider specific problems and plan pos- 
sible improvements. The principal and 
at least one other member of the sepa- 
rate steering committees can serve on a 
larger coordinating school council under 
the direct leadership of the superinten- 
dent of schools. 

Principals and supervisors can pre- 
pare at periodic intervals bulletins for 
the purpose of informing and interpret- 


ing to school personnel, pupils, and 
parents, the inner workings of the 
schools. These serve, too, to build un. 
derstanding and general morale. For 
the same purpose are the superinten. 
dent’s bulletins and other news releases. 

Regularly scheduled meetings of 
principals and supervisors, of the gen. 
eral school council, under the leader. 
ship of the superintendent give oppor. 
tunity for dissemination of information, 
interpretation, discussion of general and 
specific problems of school and com. 
munity. These discussions help in the 
formation of guiding philosophies and 
school policies. 

Existing PTA’s encourage under. 
standing of school problems. Other 
fraternal and service organizations may 
be encouraged to give increased devo- 
tion to education, citizenship, and the 
problems of youth. 

Special occasions for parent and com- 
munity visitation of the schools are part 
of the program, as well as provision 
for wholesome _ parent-teacher-pupil 
social and recreational activities. Oppor- 
tunity for youth to discuss the problems 
that confront them should be provided. 

While paying attention to these other 
important projects, the local teachers’ 
organization should continue its pro- 
fessional growth. This includes united 
effort in regard to professional stand. 
ards and ethics, improvement of in- 
struction, and remuneration in keeping 
with preparation and service rendered. 

During this first year, too, tentative 
plans may be laid for a coordinating 
community council of school and other 
social agencies of the community. 


The Second and Third Year 

During the second year the plans 
and programs of the preceding year 
may be continued and expanded. School 
personnel can participate more and more 
in community services and _ activities. 
Likewise citizens may be encouraged to 
participate more and more in the activ. 
ities of the schools. An increasing num- 
ber of contactual media within and with- 
out the schools should be employed. 

Developments during the first two 
years should have paved the way for 
the early establishment in the third 
year of a complete program of coopera- 
tive endeavor of the highest type. Time 
should be ripe for the formation of a 
Community Coordination Council with 
a program of constructive service in 
matters pertaining to education and 
general community welfare. 
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Educational IJuterests 


In-Service Training 

I think the teachers of Pennsylvania 
and the members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association may be in- 
terested in an in-service training pro- 
gram which we are conducting here in 
Allentown. 

At the close of school in June, our 
teachers voluntarily gave five days of 
professional service to a workshop which 
we conducted ourselves. During the 
week of September 15, school was 
closed and we had another five-day 
professional growth period. This in- 
cluded the organization of the entire 
professional staff of the School District, 
including teachers, principals, social 
service workers, nurses, dental hygien- 
ists, doctors, and laymen in the city. 
It was an innovation in our community. 

The idea started as a cooperative 
project between the Superintendent, the 
administrative staff, and the committee 
of teachers which constantly works with 
the Superintendent on problems of wel- 
fare and salary. The purpose of the 
meeting was to devise a program not 
only for the economic welfare of the 
professional staff, but also for the future 
improvement of their service to the 
community. The holding of a workshop 
twice a year was one of the things 
accepted by the teaching group to meet 
the need of the latterly mentioned. 

Through inquiries to all the members 
of the teaching staff, their workshop 
interests were gathered and collated into 
statements as to what those interests 
were. The professional staff then aligned 
themselves into committee groups ac- 
cording to their own choice. Each study 
group chose jts own chairman. Before 
the workshop got under way, there were 
some members of the teaching staff 
skeptical about the program. The meet- 
ings were not two days old until there 
was a fine, universal feeling of pro- 
fessional advancement. 

During the course of the workshop, 
the teachers had appointed an evalua- 
tion committee, consisting of secondary 
and elementary teachers, and several 
laymen from the community, members 
of the Parent-Teachers Association, 
businessmen, and professional men, 
The last day of the workshop this 
evaluation committee gave a report of 
the whole program and it revealed the 
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overwhelming interest and enthusiasm 
of the teaching staff for our workshop 
technique as a means whereby the pro- 
fessional worker could improve himself 
as a practitioner of education. The re- 
ports from the committees represent the 
collective, conscientious, and cooperative 
thinking of 550 members of our pro- 
fessional staff. 

It has been gratifying to see the way 
in which the workshop was universally 
accepted by the teaching group and the 
community. The newspapers of our com- 
munity gave excellent publicity and 
emphasized the fact that it was a 
unique thing in education when those 
engaged in the teaching of the youth 
of the community were willing to sit 
down and spend time in this unique 
experiment. I think all of us are con- 
vinced, not only of the value of our 
program to the in-service training of 
our professional staff, but also of the 
intrinsic value of the reports to the 
improvement of the schools of our 
community. 

The cooperation “of the Board of 
Education was excellent. We were per- 
mitted to hire several specialists-in the 
field of science, reading, social studies, 
commercial work, who came in, not to 
make speeches, but to work with the 
different workshop groups. 

I personally feel that it has been one 
of the most outstanding things from 
the standpoint of public relations that 
the teachers of Allentown have done 
during the past several years. It has 
helped us to secure a fine, liberal salary 
and sick leave program. J» is another 
illustration that, when, ve show the 
community that we aré willing to give 
of ourselves to enrith the lives of our 
boys and girls, the public will go a long 
way in the support of a liberal and 
enriched program of education —FRED 
W. Hosier, President, PSEA, Allen- 
town. 





Music Educators 


Please Note! 


The Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Association, upon vote of its member- 
ship, will meet December 5 and 6 in 
Harrisburg for their annual conven- 
tion. No meeting of this round table 
will be held during the Annual PSEA 
Convention at Christmastime. 





Forensic-Music League 
Changes Rules 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Mus- 
ic League program of high school 
speech and music activities for the year 
will incorporate a number of revisions 
and improvements voted by participat- 
ing schools. 

Early in the summer a questionnaire 
covering all phases of the speech and 
music competitions and the midyear 
clinics was sent to school principals, 
music directors, and speech coaches. 

Among the significant changes is 
the adoption of the rating system of 
adjudication for the music events. Five 
classifications will used: Superior 
(Div. I); Excellent (Div. II) ; Good 
(Div. III) ; Fair (Div. IV) ; and Poor 
(Div. V). 

Supplanting the ranking plan of giv- 
ing 1st, 2nd, and 3rd places, this sys- 
tem allows a rating to be awarded to 
as many contestants as may qualify for 
it. Contestants receiving the higher 
ratings in county and district competi- 
tions are allowed to progress to the 
state final contests of the League. 

It was voted to retain the present 
ranking system for evaluating the speech 
events. The cross examination type of 
debate (modified Oregon style) was 
approved for use again, after having 
been introduced last season. 

The 1948 Regulations pamphlet is 
now under preparation. Schools and 
individuals wishing complete informa- 
tion should address the executive sec- 
retary of the League at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13.—LYNN 
W. THAYER, Executive Secretary. 





Correction 


The September issue of the NEA 
Journal on page 456 lists a summary of 
legislative achievements in states. This 
statement includes as an actuality for 
Pennsylvania a salary schedule for 
faculties of State Teachers Colleges and 
the extension of schooling to the 13th 
and 14th years. This information was 
sent to the editor of the NEA Journal 
at the close of the General Assembly. 
The legislation referred to above was 
not approved by the Governor and ac- 
cordingly has not become law. 
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PSEA CONVENTION PLANS 


Programs for the annual convention 
of the PSEA, to be held in Harrisburg, 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
December 29, 30, and 31, will be 
centered on the theme “Educational 


Challenges.” 
Time Schedule 


The Executive Council has approved 
the following time schedule: 
Monday, December 29, 1947 

2:30 p.m. Departments 

7:00 p.m. House of Delegates 
Tuesday, December 30, 1947 

9:00 a.m. Sections 

2:00 p.m. House of Delegates 

8:00 p.m. General Session 
Wednesday, December 31, 1947 

9:00 to 11:00 am. Round Tables 
11:30 to 1:00 p.m. General 

Session 


Committee Reports 


The December issue of the JOURNAL 
will contain the programs for the busi- 
ness sessions, the general sessions, and 
for the meetings of the departments, 
sections, and round tabies. In it will 
also be printed the reports of standing 
committees of the Association. This 
will give delegates to the convention 
the opportunity to study these reports 
before they are presented for action at 
the two meetings of the House of Dele- 
gates. 

Constitutional Amendments 

A number of suggested amendments 
to the Constitution, which have been 
received at PSEA Headquarters and 
which have resulted from the work of a 
committee of the Executive Council, 
ate pzinted in this issue. These, too, 
should receive careful consideration of 
Delegates who should be able to ex- 
press reaction of the members they rep- 
resent to suggested changes. 


Social Events 


A social committee, headed by Anna 
Pike Haas, Philadelphia, is planning a 
reception as a feature of the convention. 
A number of breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners are also on the schedule. 


Hotel Reservations 
Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the PSEA 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
29-31, should make their reservations 
for lodgings immediately. 
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Listed below are hotels and their 
rates. Requests for hotel rooms should 
be made direct with the hotel of your 
choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of your 
arrival in Harrisburg, and date of your 
departure. 


Hotels 
No. of 
Name Rooms Single Rates 
Penn-Harris, 3d and 
Walnut Sts. ....... 400 $3.00 to $8.00 
Harrisburger, 3d and 
Locust Sts. 44.6608 300 $3.50 to $4.50 
William Penn, 327 
Market St. .....400. 160 $2.00 to $3.00 
Bolton, 2d and Straw- 
Petty Sts. oe sees 125 $2.00 to $3.50 
Milner, 428 Market 
Biter Sea nana ot Naren nNe 112 $1.00 to $1.50 
New Plaza, 423 Market 
S) Sa Reereeegrare me 100 $2.50 to $3.50 
New Governor, 4th and ° 
Market Sts, - c..6:.:% « 78 $2.20 to $3.25 
Senate, 122 Market St. 60 $2.25 to $3.50 
Aiva, 19S. Foutth St. 22 $1:25-to $1.75 
Suburban 
Heckton Hall, River 
Road (R. D. 2) .. 45 $1.50 to $3.00 


Georgian Hall, Carlisle 
Pike, R. D. 1, Camp 
PSI PRA. asc cteevres LT 

White Hall, 3310 Wal- 
nut St., Camp Hill, 

Pa. (Double only) 20 

Hotel Hershey, Her- 
SREY, GEA, oie aah: ae, 200 

Green Acres Tourist 
Hotel midway _ be- 
tween Harrisburg 
and Eastern Terminus 
Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, R. D. 1, Me- 
chanicsburg ..°..... 


$2.00 to $3.00 


$3.50 to $5.00 


$7.00 & $8.00 


Double 
$4.50 


Single 
29 $3.00 


Amendments to 


PSEA Constitution 


(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 


Submitted by the Executive Council 


Article VI. House of Delegates 

Section 1. The House of Delegates 
shall consist of the members of the 
Executive Council, ex officio, and the 
delegates elected by the Local Branches 
of the Association, the number in no 
case to exceed one delegate for every 
100 members of a Local Branch, or 
major portion thereof, enrolled the pre- 
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ceding year as members of this Asso. 
ciation; provided, however, that one 
delegate shall be allowed each Local 
Branch having less than 100 members 
on condition that the major portion of 
its membership shall have been en. 
rolled in the State Association the pre- 
ceding year. 
Signed: Richard J. Carroll 
Merrill C. Cassebaum 
Cathleen M. Champlin 
Ben Elkins 
H. C. Gillespie 
Elizabeth F. Glass 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham 
Anna Pike Haas 
C. E. Hess 
Fred W. Hosler 
Harry L. Kriner 
Herbert P. Lauterbach 
Joseph S. Neidig 
Arthur F. Nicholson 
Thomas P. North 
George H. Parkes 
F. B. Peters 
N. Eugene Shoemaker 


Article XIV. Duties and Powers of the 
Executive Council 

The President may call a meeting of 
the Executive Council when he deems 
it necessary and shall do so upon the 
written request of a majority of its 

& members. 

A majority of the membership of the 
Executive Council shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. 

The Executive Council shall serve 
without pay; shall have power to call 
a special meeting of the Association by 
{unanimous vote} 4 three-fourths vote 
of the members; to appoint and remove 
at pleasure for cause any employee of 
the Association, prescribe the duties 
of employees, and fix their salaries; to 
prescribe rules and regulations for the 
guidance of its officers and employees, 
not inconsistent with the laws of Penn- 
sylvania or the constitution and_ by- 
laws of this Association; to prepare the 
annual program, and distribute the 
same; to recommend the establishment 
of new departments; to budget all 
funds of the Association; to approve 
bills; to appoint a qualified accountant 
to audit the books of the Treasurer and 
of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund; 
and to perform such other duties as are 
required by this Constitution. 
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Vacancies occurring during the term 
shall be filled by the Executive Council. 
The Executive Council shall carry out 
plans and policies adopted by the House 
of Delegates. 
Signed: Merrill C. Cassebaum 
Cathleen M. Champlin 
H. C. Gillespie 
Elizabeth F. Glass 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham 
Anna Pike Haas 
C. E. Hess 
Fred W. Hosler 
Harry L. Kriner 
Joseph S. Neidig 
Arthur P. Nicholson 
Thomas P. North 
F. B. Peters 
N. Eugene Shoemaker 


Submitted by Members 


Article V. Local Branches and 
Convention Districts 

Section 5. The officers of each con- 
vention district shall be elected at the 
annual business session of the House 
of Delegates of the convention district. 
The term of president of the conven- 
tion district shall be for two years and 
he shall be the elected member to the 
Executive Council from the convention 
district im accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article IV. 

Other officers of the convention dis- 
trict may be elected for terms of one 
or more years. All officers of the con- 
vention district shall serve without com- 
pensation except for necessary expenses. 


{Each convention district at the busi- 
ness session of the House of Delegates 
held following the adoption by the 
PSEA House of Delegates of Section 5, 
Article V, as amended, shall upon the 
expiration of the term of office of the 
present member of the Executive Coun- 
cil elect a president of the convention 
district for a term of two years in lieu 
of and to succeed the member of the 
Executive Council whose term expires 
during such year. The president of the 
convention district shall be of such 
grade of service—classroom teacher or 
administrator—as defined in Article IV 
so that the convention district presi- 
dent, member of the Executive Council, 
shall alternate between classroom teacher 
and administrator in each convention 
district. } 

Beginning with January 1, 1948, the 
House of Delegates of the convention 
district which has a representative to 
the State PSEA Executive Council whose 
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term expires December 31, 1948, is 
mandated to elect on the second Satur- 
day of January, 1948, a president of 
the convention district who shall be- 
come a member of the State Executive 
Council immediately for a term of two 
years. 

The House of Delegates of the con- 
vention district which has placed on the 
Executive Council the president of the 
convention district to succeed the repre- 
sentative of the convention district (as 
amended by House of Delegates 1946) 
is mandated on the second Saturday 
of January, 1948, to elect a representa- 
tive to serve until December 31, 1948, 
at which time the House of Delegates 
shall elect a successor for a two-year 
term. 

Beginning with January 1, 1948, all 
convention district presidents become 
members of the State Executive Council, 
and all convention district representa- 
tive or representatives become members 
of the State Executive Council. The 
convention representatives shall be 
elected as above specified, or should the 
regular two-year term office of the con- 
vention representative expire December 
1948, a successor shall be elected who 
shall alternate between classroom 
teacher and administrator in each con- 
vention district. 

The president of the convention 
district and the convention  repre- 


, Sentative shall be of such grade of 


service, classroom teacher or adminis- 
trator—as defined in Article IV—so 
that the convention president and the 
convention representatives shall alternate 
between classroom teacher and adminis- 
trator in each convention district. 

The president of the convention dis- 
trict and convention representative or 
representatives shall serve until the ex- 
piration of their term or until their 
successor or successors are elected. 

Signed: Edwin D. Clauss 
Francis J. Dolan 
Edwin B. Yeich 
Charles M. Sandwick 
Millard L. Gleim 
Norman C. Brillhart 
Timothy E. Brennan 
Anthony Tremitiere 
J. H. Gaskins 
Esther E. Johnson 
Carlton R. Sterner 
T. T. Allen 
Elizabeth H. Ryan 
E. J. Deitch 
Irene Close 


Article VII. Committees 

There shall be three standing com- 
mittees of this Association: a committee 
on resolutions, a committee on legisla- 
tion, and a committee on teacher wel- 
fare. The committee on resolutions and 
the committee on legislation shall each 
consist of the Executive Secretary of the 
Association who shall be a member 
ex officio and [eleven} nine members 
of the Association elected [by the House 
of Delegates} one committee member 
from each convention district. This elec- 
tion to be held at the annual meeting 
of the House of Delegates of each con- 
vention district with terms of two years 
each; five members to be elected in the 
odd numbered years and [six} four in 
the even numbered years. Those elected 
in the even numbered years to represent 
the Western, Northeastern, Southern, 
and Central Convention Districts. Rep- 
resentation for the Central-Western, 
Eastern, Midwestern, Northwestern, and 
Southeastern elected in the odd num- 
bered years. The committee on teacher 
welfare shall consist of seven members 
of the Association elected by the House 
of Delegates with terms of three years 
each, in accordance with the succession 
in effect at the time this provision is 
adopted. The members of these com- 
mittees shall begin their terms of serv- 
ice immediately following the meeting 
at which they are elected and continue 
in office until their successors are duly 
elected. 

In case of emergency or by action 
of the Executive Council the president 
may appoint a special committee for a 
specific purpose. 

Signed: Howard W. Mench 
W. R. Bilkey 
June T. Stout 
Robert B. Hill 
Kathryn E. McDonald 
Mary A. Cook 
John H. McGraw 
Lillie R. Balph 
Ralph S. Axtell 
Leland J. Schachern 
Ruth E. Hunter 


Article XIX Amendments 

This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a two-thirds vote [of the 
total membership} of the House of 
Delegates, 4 majority voting, at any 
stated meeting, or special meeting 
called for that purpose; provided said 
alteration or amendment has been pro- 
posed in writing on a previous day of 

(Turn to page 100) 
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The 1947 Education Congress 


Real estate valuations for purposes 
of school taxes in Pennsylvania ap- 
proximate only 59 per cent of the 
actual market value of property, 
Edward B. Logan, State budget secre- 
tary, told the 1500 educators attend- 
ing the two-day Education Congress 
in Harrisburg October 2 and 3. 

Dr. Logan discussed the purpose of 
the new Tax Equalization Board and 
said its chief function would be ‘“‘to 
-discover the ratio of market value of 
property to assessed value in the various 
school districts and upon such findings 
to establish the market value of all real 
property in the various school districts.” 
Beginning with the 1949-50 school 
year, State aid will be determined on 
the basis of the established market 
value of taxable property in a municipal- 
ity rather than the assessed value, 
Doctor Logan said. 


Equivalents 


At the opening session of the Con- 
gress at which State Superintendent 
Francis B. Haas extended greetings, the 
equivalent certificate was discussed. In 
presenting the topic, Henry Klonower, 
director of Teacher Education and 
Certification of the Department of 
Public Instruction, said, “The question 
of determining an equivalent to a col- 
lege certificate or a master’s degree is 
one of such profound significance that 
every possible source of help will be 
tapped before final recommendations 
are made to the State Council of Edu- 
cation.” 

The Annual Dinner 


Congressman Carroll D. Kearns of 
Farrell, in his address before the dinner 
meeting, Friday evening, urged edu- 
cators to assign their best teachers to 
the teaching of American history and 
the philosophies of democratic govern- 
ment. He also spoke in favor of a uni- 
form Nation-wide school system so far 
as standards were concerned. 


Reorganization of Units 

In commenting on the reorganization 
of units, Raymond W. Robinson, chief, 
consolidation and transportation in the 
Department of Public Instruction, em- 
phasized the responsibility of the State 
for the over-all educational program, 
the spirit of cooperation between local, 
county, and state boards of education, 
the preservation of local initiative as 
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far as practicable, and the principle of 
functioning or use as the basis for 
reorganization. 


Recreational and Social Activities 


Social competency is the basic pur- 
pose of the recreational and_ social 
activities for use of school hours pro- 
vided in Act 141 of the recent session 
in the General Assembly, said A. W. 
Castle, chief of extension education in 
the Department. Since all the people, 
through taxation, contribute to the 
support of the program, he explained, 
all have the right to share in the 
benefits. The average school youth has 
three times as many leisure hours as 
in—school hours, and an enriched and 
diversified program of wholesome activ- 
ities is essential to absorb this vast 
amount of spare time and convert it 
into constructive individual and social 
development. 


School Buildings 


The subject of school buildings oc- 
cupied one of the sessions of the Con- 
gress. E. A. Quackenbush, director of 
the Bureau of Administration, dis- 
cussed new legislation, which provides 
a municipal authority and for building 
and leasing needed school plants in 
Pennsylvania. 

Hubert C. Eicher, chief division of 
school plants, pointed out the value of 
the new legislation by declaring that 
750 new school buildings are needed 
in Pennsylvania today. Unfortunately, 
he said, the need faces us at a time 
when labor and materials can be se- 
cured only at abnormally high cost. 


Other Issues of the Congress 


Many other educational issues and 
plans were presented to the 600 school 
officials who attended the Congress. 
These topics included the projected 
activities of the newly created state 
government commission, educational 
equalization and financing of educa- 
tion on the local level, the curriculum 
revision program on both the elementary 
and secondary levels, the school nurse 
and advisory health council, and prob- 
lems and plans in the field of higher 
education in Pennsylvania. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, announced that the 
next Education Congress would be held 
on September 30 and October 1, 1948. 


Erie’s Course of Study 
for English 


Committees of teachers, under the 
leadership of Miriam B. Booth, super. 
visor of secondary English, have pre. 
pared a course of study in English for 
the secondary schools of Erie which is 
the result of ten years of study, experi- 
ment, testing, and revision. 

The art of communication is the 
center about which the materials in the 
volume revolve. All communication 
skills—reading, writing, _listening, 
speaking—have been given emphasis, 
but speaking has priority. 

The unit plan of instruction has been 
adopted and each one is centered 
around a theme. The units are also 
correlated with subject materials the 
pupils are studying on the same grade 
level. 

Audio-visual aids are recommended 
as a teaching device, and the role of 
the motion picture and the radio in 
communication is recognized by their 
inclusion in general outlines of study. 





The general allocation of study mat- 
ter is as follows: In grades seven 
through nine and in the second se- 
mester of the twelfth grade, the time 
for instruction has been equally di- 
vided between literature and reading 
and speaking and writing. Three units 
of each have been allocated in each 
semester of the junior high school 
grades and two of each to the second 
semester of the senior year. In grades 
ten through twelve-one, three units are 
based primarily on literature and two 
on composition. Although classified as 
literature or composition, some ele- 
ments of each category have been in- 
tegrated in all units included in the 
course of study. For example, writ- 
ing is incorporated in many literature 
units; reading is made basic to speak- 
ing and writing in composition units; 
and communication as interpreted or 
stated is found in all. 
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Pullic Relations 


: ig average American citizen lives 
in a very complex maze of social 
organization. Each association has its 
own specific aims and objectives, each 
contributes to the improvement of 
human relations. Our Local Branches 
must understand these civic, fraternal, 
and community groupings if we would 
have them cooperate with us. Many of 
them are enthusiastically interested in 
public education. 

In order to plan a well rounded pro- 
gram and system of interpretation, the 
public relations committee must survey 
carefully the community organizations 
if meaningful contacts with them are 
to be achieved. 

The purpese for the contact will vary 
according to school needs or problems. 
The needs and problems which are to 
be presented or interpreted to the com- 
munity groups must be thoroughly un- 
derstood by the persons from the schools 
who are to present the problem. 

Arthur B. Moehlman contends that 
“social interpretation for the schools 





may be considered as those institutional 
activities which keep the institution 
aware of community opinion and needs 
and keep the people informed of the 
purpose, value, conditions, and the 
needs of public education.” 

Care should be exercised in these 
community group contacts and careful 
research carried on so that we present 
a continuous, honest, understandable, 
positive, and inclusive view of our 
problems. 

Survey the membership of the Local 
Branch. You will be surprised at the 
large number of your members who are 
active members of such organizations 
as the Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, Rotary 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, Civic 
Club, Businessman’s Club, League of 
Women Voters, American Association 
of University Women, Garden Club, 
Community Nurse and Service Associa- 
tion, Young Men and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Community 
Council and Alumni Associations, Boy 
and Girl Scout Committees, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars or 
Amvets, Church groups, and many 
others. 

Charge the teacher members of these 
groups with having a working public 
education committee added to their club 
listings. Many projects of extreme value 
to the school system and to the com- 
munity can be sponsored and completed. 


Public sentiment is everything.—FRED ° 


P. HARE, JR., Public Relations Director, 
PSEA. 





Reminiscent of the scene in Penn- 
sylvania during the last century, this 
year's Seal symbolizes the pioneer 
spirit which enabled Americans to 
conquer a wilderness and which en- 
ables them to fight a relentless battle 
against a disease which kills about 
4,000 Pennsylvanians annually. 

During the last century many oxen 
were used in Pennsylvania but they 
have almost entirely disappeared. 
There are still a few in Northern 
Counties. 

The oxen hauling a load of Christ- 
mas trees pictorially depicts the im- 
portance of cooperation. The ravages 
of tuberculosis have been greatly 
reduced but there is still a consid- 
erable task to overcome it entirely. 

The work of the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society and its affiliated 
county organizations is made possible 
by the sale of Christmas Seals and 
Tuberculosis (Health) Bonds. These 
groups work in cooperation with the 
medical profession, official health 
aqencies, and various citizen groups. 





The X-ray is being widely used to 
find unsuspected cases in order to 
remove sources of infection. 

Speakers, health motion pictures, 
and literature are available from the 
Tuberculosis Societies. 


Christmas Seals 














MERRY CHRISTMAS 





. . . Your Protection 
Against Tuberculosis 
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Know Your Own State 

Know Your Own State was a unit 
of work for the fifth and sixth grades 
of the Macungie school recently. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jellison, teacher, reports that 
it was a successful project and that it 
was on display at the Lehigh County 
Institute in Allentown October 9 and 
10 

After studying the life of Benjamin 
Franklin and what he did for Philadel- 
phia, the pupils listed for study other 
famous people in the State. The unit 
progressed through historical places, 
industries, religious sects, and the phys- 
ical features of the State. Sketches, 
maps, and drawings were produced. 
Pennsylvania Dutch art and design re- 
sulted in a number of artistic projects. 

As a climax to the unit, the grades 
invited the parents of the children and 
the school directors of the community 
to a program. It was also presented as 
an auditorium program for all the 
members of the school. 





7-Point School Study 
Outlined 


The Joint State Government Com- 
mission announced a seven-point study 
program designed to improve the 
State’s public school system in Septem- 
ber. These subjects are to be studied 
preparatory to giving a complete re- 
port to the 1949 Legislature: 

1. Relationship between mandated 
teacher salaries and the newly increased 
State subsidies to local school districts 

2. Teacher supply and demand 

3. Vocational education 

4, Relationship of State-owned and 
tax exempt property to the problem 
of school financing 

5. Interscholastic athletic 
tion between high schools 

6. Cooperation of other agencies in 
and outside the State on education sub- 
jects 

7. Codification of school laws 


competi- 








Associats Ack; trot 


Scranton Entertains 


Northeastern District 


Robert E. Dawson, president, has 
announced plans for the annual meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Convention 
District to be held in the West Scranton 
High School, November 21 and 22. 

Committees will meet at 1:00 P.M. 
on Friday. These include credentials, 
constitution revision, resolutions, and 
legislative. The Departments will hold 
meetings at 2:00 P.M. 

The District’s House of Delegates 
will meet at 4 o'clock, and the first 
general session at 7:45 P.M. will be 
addressed by Will French, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on the topic ‘Education for 
What?” 

Sections will meet at 9 on Saturday 
morning. A second general session 
will be addressed by Fred W. Hosler, 
President of PSEA; Dr. French on the 
subject, “What Makes a High School 
Good?” and H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA, “We Move Forward 
as a Profession.” 

The House of Delegates will meet 
again on Saturday morning. 


Executive Council 
Studies Equivalents 


The 1947 Executive Council reviewed 
a statement re “Degree Equivalents” 
in Act 515 at its eighth meeting in 
Harrisburg on September 27. 

The three-page statement was the 
result of the work of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the president. This 
committee met in Harrisburg on Sep- 


. tember 20 and the evening of Septem- 


ber 26. 

Following discussion and _ certain 
changes in wording, the statement was 
approved by the Council for considera- 
tion of Henry Klonower of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in pre- 
paring material for the State Council 
of Education. The Council of Edu- 
cation will draw up the final regula- 
tions for degree equivalents. 

TRANSFER OF FuNDS. The Council 
approved the transfer of $5,000 from 
the savings account to the checking ac- 
count to meet current expenses. 

LEGAL SERVICE. The Executive Sec- 
retary reported and the Council ap- 
proved reports on three items as fol- 
lows: 





Munhall Host to Vocational Group 


A meeting of school superintendents and vocational directors representing twelve 
school districts from Western Pennsylvania was held at the Munhall vocational school on 
September 23. William Cooper and Ralph Beamer, State coordinators of vocational educa- 
tion, described the new State plans regarding policies for administering vocational educa- 


tion programs. 


During the course of the day’s program, an inspection visit was made through the 
Munhall vocational shops. A luncheon was served at the Carnegie Steel Corporation cafeteria 
through the cooperation of John Garland and Steel Company officials. 

Districts represented at the meeting were Johnstown, Turtle Creek, Ambridge, Aliquippa, 
Braddock, Pittsburgh, Homestead, Indiana, Arnold, New Kensington, Wilmerding, and 
Duquesne. There were also members present from the county superintendent's office. 

The meeting was in charge of R. D. Koehler, local director, and Earl O. Liggitt, super- 


intendent of Munhall schools. 
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1, SUPERINTENDENTS AND ACT 515, 
Several communications of appreciation 
have been received regarding action of 
the Council extending legal service of 
the Association on the salary issue of 
county and district superintendents. 

2. MONESSEN CASE. The Commis- 
sion on Professional Ethics at its meet- 
ing on September 23 made arrange. 
ments with Richard B. Kennan, direc- 
tor of the NEA Defense Commission, 
for a joint investigation of the Mones- 
sen situation. The officers of the Local 
Branch, members of the Teacher and 
Professional Improvement Committee, 
members of the Ethics Commission, 
Mr. Adler, Dr. Kennan, and Cyrus 
Perry, attorney for the NEA Defense 
Commission, conferred on the case. 

3. Harry E. Houtz, CORAOPOLIs. 
At the request of the attorney for Mr. 
Houtz and with the approval of the 
Executive Council, Mr. Adler inter- 
vened by argument and brief when the 
case was heard before appellate court. 

CITIZENS FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION. The Council voted that 
the PSEA lend moral support to the 
project of paid advertisements relating 
to: education sponsored by this group.— 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





Teacher Welfare Committee 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare 
met at PSEA Headquarters on October 
4. In the absence of Edwin C. Broome, 
chairman, Walter R. Douthett served. 

New DPA Po icy. Robert Wray of 
the Department of Public Assistance 
presented a new policy of the DPA for 
supplementing incomes. 

STATISTICAL Data. Data re Welfare 
Beneficiaries and the welfare budget 
were given. 

CONSIDERATION OF CASES. The Com- 
mittee considered 16 cases and granted 
assistance in four cases and an increase 
in one case. 

ANNUAL CHECK-UP. All but two 
beneficiaries have returned the question- 
naires in the annual check-up. 

RETURN FROM RETIREMENT. In 1940 
the Welfare Committee paid $503.78 
to have a retired teacher reinstated in 
the Retirement System. The teacher 
named the PSEA her beneficiary. Upon 
her death the Retirement System re- 
turned $210.90 to the Association.— 
A. CLaiR Moser, Secretary. 
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Commission Urges Ethics 


Committees 


The Commission on Professional 
Ethics of the PSEA, G. A. Eichler, 
chairman, reviewed the Code of Ethics 
at a meeting in Harrisburg on Sep- 
tember 23. 

LocaAL COMMITTEES. The Commis- 
sion’s goal is an ethics committee in 
every Local Branch and every teacher 
in the Commonwealth conscious of 
professional ethics. 

ARTICLES IN JOURNAL. It was pro- 
posed to use the medium of the 
JouRNAL to reach teachers in general 
and to maintain personal contacts with 
local committees. 

THE MONESSEN CASE. It was voted 
that the PSEA Ethics Commission join 
with the NEA to conduct an investiga- 
tion at the request of the Committee 
for Professional Improvement of the 
Monessen Teachers Association. 





WOTP 
Comes Into ( Official ) Being 


With the ratification of the charter 
for the World Organization for the 
Teaching Profession by 16 national as- 
sociations, the WOTP is now a reality. 


The national associations represent 
the following 13 countries: Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Greece, Ireland, 
Luxembourg, Poland, Scotland, Switz- 
erland, and the United States. 

William G. Carr, acting Secretary 
General of the WOTP, who attended 
a WOTP meeting at Glasgow, reports 
that Dean William F. Russell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, was 
elected president for a 2-year term. 
Vice president is F. L. Sack, Switzer- 
land, and the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee is Margaret Pringle, 
Scotland. 





Journalism Advisers 


Invited to Affiliate 


The National Association of Journal- 
ism Directors invites publications ad- 
visers in Pennsylvania schools to become 
affliated with this organization. NAJD 
is affiliated with NEA, NCTE, NSPA, 
and Quill and Scroll. Margaret Blair, 
Westinghouse Memorial High School, 
Wilmerding, is Atlantic Region di- 
rector, while Harry I. Gilbert, Boyer- 
town High School, Boyertown, is state 
director for Pennsylvania. Inquiries may 
be addressed to either. 
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Testimonial Dinner Honors 


School Teachers 


School teachers of New Castle were 
guests of honor in September when a 
testimonial dinner sponsored by the 
New Castle Ministerial Association was 
held. About 430 were present which 
includéd 85 per cent of the teachers 
of the city. Members of the New 
Castle school board and of the min- 
isterial association with other citizens 
made up the balance of the crowd. 

After extending a welcome to the 
teachers, for the ministerial association, 
Rev. James N. Rainey introduced the 
toastmaster. of the evening, Dr. Robert 
F, Galbreath, pastor of First Presby- 
terian church. Dr. Galbreath intro- 
duced Mayor John F. Haven who wel- 
comed the teachers for the city. For 
the school system, Frank L. Burton, 
superintendent of schools, spoke, and 
for the school board, President Leslie 
Brindle. 

Richard E. Rentz, vice president of 
the Greater New Castle Association, 
represented the GNCA, and responding 
for the teachers, J. H. Earl McKenzie, 
president of the New Castle Local 
Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, spoke. 

The purpose of the dinner was to 
show in a public fashion the respect in 
which school teachers are held, to say 
to them jointly, that their work as 
educators is appreciated, and that the 
average citizen is back of the teacher. 

The dinner was something new in 
the way of testimonials, but was so 


successful that it will likely be an an- 
nual affair. The dinner was financed’ 
by contributions from the various 
churches and some of the citizens— 
New Castle News 


_»————_ 
Lancaster Teachers’ 


Fall Frolic 

One hundred fifty members of LTA 
traveled over a few of Lancaster 
County’s many beautiful miles to the 
Overlook Country Club to attend a 
“Corn Roast’? on October 1, 1947. 

Preceding the supper quoit tourna- 
ments and a soft ball game were held. 
Following the supper there were relays 
of all descriptions, dancing, and cards. 
The highlight of the evening was a 
report by the President, Leland Hoover, 
of the National Convention which he 
was privileged to attend. 


Highland School Collects 
for CARE 


As a feature of United Nations 
Week, Highland school in Abington 
collected contributions for CARE. A 
total of $403 was given by the pupils 
in grades .1-6. 

A work for peace program on Thurs- 
day of the week consisted of a drama- 
tization by the sixth grade, roll call of 
rooms on contributions to CARE, and 
a description of her visit to Japan and 
Korea by Genevieve Bowen, elementary 
supervisor of Bucks County. 

T. Russell Frank, principal, sent a 
notice concerning the celebration to the 
home of every one of the 320 pupils 
in the school. 











C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
1875-1947 


What Art Means to Me 


1 feel within an impulse, perhaps that 
divine impulse which has moved all races, 
in all ages and in all climes, to record in 
enduring form the emotions that stir 
within. | may model these emotions in 
clay, carve them in wood, hew them in 
stone, or forge them in steel; | may 
weave them in textiles, paint them on 
canvas or voice them in song; but which- 
ever | do | must hearken always to the 
song of the lark and the melody of the 
forest and stream and respond to the 
color of the rose and the structure of the 
lily, so that my creation may be in ac- 
cord with God's laws and the universal 
laws of order, perfect fitness, and har- 
mony. Moreover, | must make my cre- 
ation good and honest and true, so that 
it may be a credit to me and live after 
| am dead, revealing to others some- 
thing of the pleasure which | found in its 
making. Then will my creation be art 
whether | be poet or painter, blacksmith 
or cobbler, for | shall have labored hon- 
estly and lovingly in the realization of 


an ideal_—C. Valentine Kirby. 
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| <= Vational Contests 
For Schools 


The Contest Committee of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has considered the applications of firms, organizations, and institutions 
outside the organized educational agencies that are seeking participation by 


schools in national contests. 


The following national contests have the approval 


of the Committee and are suggested to schrools as the only national contests in 
which schools should participate during the school year 1947-48. 


SPONSORING AGENCY 
Advertising Federation of America, 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
American Association for the United Na- 


tions, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21; N. Y. 
American Automobile Association, 17th 


Street and Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio 

American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 635 
St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
17th and D Streets, N. W., Washington, 
ES ok 

Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Fisher Body Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit 2, Mich. 

Knights of Pythias, 1054 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, 406 W. 34th Street, Kansas City 2, 
Mo. 

Loyal Legion Foundation, 837-839 Lemcke 
Building, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

National Administrative Board for Pepsi- 
Cola Scholarships, 532 Emerson Street, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

National Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion, 777 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Forensic League, Ripon, Wis. 
National Graphic Arts Association, 719 15th 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., Suite 105, 11 S. La Salle 

Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

Propeller Club of the U. S., Port of New 
Orleans, Room 304, Association of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans 5, La. 

Quiz Kids Scholarship Committee, 8 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Scholarship Board of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Science Service, 1719 N _ Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NW. 
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NATIONAL CONTEST APPROVED 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest on United Nations 


Traffic Safety Poster Contest 

Student Broadcast—‘‘America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” 

Poppy Poster Contest 

Scholarships 


Art Contest 


Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
Photographic Contest 
Craftsman’s Guild 


Oratorical Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 

Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 

Oratorical Contest 

Forensic (excluding debate) Contest 
Essay Contest 


Design for Easter Seal 


Essay Contest 


Best Teacher Contest 


National Honor Society Scholarships 
Art, Literature, Music Contests 


Science Talent Search 


Social Studies Council 


to Meet 


The Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies will hold its first meeting 
in connection with the meetings of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at Chalfonte. 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, on Satur. 
day, November 29. The topic will be 
“Teaching Youth the World Respon- 
sibilities of Americans.” 

At half-past ten, there will be a 
panel discussion, and at the luncheon, 
a speaker of renown. This yeat's subject 
follows naturally those of previous years 
on the changes in teaching social studies 
as a result of the war and postwar 
situations and on the role of our nation 
as a world power. 


A 


AMENDMENTS 
(From page 95) 
said meeting; and provided further that 
said alteration or amendment, with the 
endorsement of ten members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion has been published in two issues of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
said alteration or amendment to be 
presented in writing to the Executive 
Secretary of the Association, and by 
him published in said Journal. 
Signed: Francis J. Dolan 
G. A. Eichler 
Edwin B. Yeich 
Charles M. Sandwick 
Millard L. Gleim 
Edwin D. Clauss 
David L. Hoffman 
Henry W. Monyer 
Lloyd R. Enoch 
Norman C. Brillhart 





Suggested Program of Action 
for Local Branches 
During November 


1. Hold an executive committee 
meeting 
2. Plan meetings: 
a. Local Branch meeting 
b. Social meeting or Thanks- 
giving party 
3. Promote American Education 
Week program 
4. Promote welfare program 
5. Make final plans for delegates 
and alternates attendance at 
December meeting of PSEA 
House of Delegates 
6. Encourage everyone to vote 
November 4 
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The One-Room School Vanishes 
for the One-room schools in Pennsylvania are disappearing at the rate of 240 a year 
neeting according to data released by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. 
of the Haas. Still functioning are 3600 in which some 80,000 pupils receive their 
-Olleges elementary education. 
il fonte. Except for a “few isolated localities where road and weather conditions make 
~ Satur. their existence necessary,” none of the little schools will be left in the next ten 
will be years, Doctor Haas predicted. Doctor Haas paid tribute to the one-room schools 
\espon- but said a “‘solid Pennsylvania demand” for equalized educational opportunities ea: 
makes school consolidation “not just a necessity, but an inevitability.” Every Day Thanksgiving Day 
be a According to a report from R. G. Mowrey, superintendent of Franklin County Sweet it is to see the sun 
icheon, schools, there are 20 fewer one-room schools in operation among the fourth-class Shining on Thanksgiving Day; 
subject districts of the county this year. This trend toward elimination of the one-room — . : * —— — 
IS years schools is characteristic of the other aasniiad in the State. Sunat ta eons aaa i 
studies Today SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP school dis- _For all makes cheer, Thanksgiving Day. 
ost war J : Fine is the pantry's goodly store, 
nities pore trict, Montgomery County, has awarded And fine the heaping dish and tray; 
a contract for a new elementary school Fine the church-bells ringing; fine 
To be alive in such an age! building at a total price of $274,000. All the dinane’s qreat aximy, 
we ony eS meee pss® The unit will consist of seven class- — — plea — ots ag 
Turned in the world’s great wonderbook Were it not Thanksgiving Day. 
Whereon the leaning nations look, rooms, kindergarten, cafeteria, play Dear the people coming home, 
er that When men speak strong for brotherhood room, health unit, teachers’ room and nae glad faces long umn 
, 2, 3 iv ¢ * . . ’ . . ear e merry cries, ear 
res gato wacigeind <0 pile. " ‘ ties - — idly Browing = —_ Ail the gled and hoppy play. 
of the And every inch of common air population in this district has made it Dear the thanks, too, that we give 
ssocia- Throbs a tremendous prophecy necessary to provide immediate accom- For all of this, Thanksgiving Day. 
ues of Of greater agro yet to be. modations for both grade schools and ~~ ype bone a. 
IRNAL, rs a ae high school. A bond issue of $400,000 With love for all, with thanks oe Heaven 
ed be When a and stone and rail and rod was approved by the voters in Decem- We did not wait for time's delay, 
cutive Become the utterance of God ber, 1946. A. L. Gehman is superin- But, with remembered blessings then 
nd by A trump to shout His thunder thru, tendent Made every day Thanksgiving Day. 
Proclaiming all that man may do. - : —Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
To be alive in such an age! : . 
To lve to i Pennsylvania’s Six Teachers 
Rise, , from thy despairing knees, : e- ° 
k tg Berle Rag n in British-American Exchange 
Fling forth thy sorrow to the wind Six Pennsylvania teachers have gone to teach in Great Britain this year in the 
= ee ‘cae - — second exchange of teachers between the two nations. In their teaching positions 
Will put thy puny grief to shame. here are six British teachers who are giving classes of American students a new 
Breathe the world-thought, do the world- understanding and feeling for the people of another country. 
_deed, One hundred twenty-three teachers from 31 states have gone to Britain. The 
Think hugely of thy beother's need. names of the teachers in the Pennsylvania-British exchange and their schools are 
Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, : fi : 
nnn Crave tae ey Bove it Jno peed~ listed opposite each other below: 
™ Give thanks and clasp thy heritage— American British 
To'De alive St cect an-ege! Dorothy Keefer Annie Dalton 
from “Gold on Your Pillow,” Harvey Foster School, Mt. Lebanon Coltishall County Infant School 
nee and Craftsmen, Los Angeles, Cali- Pittsburgh Norwich, Norfolk 
” —>—_— Grace E. Wood Jean Brady 
THE MorRISVILLE schools of Bucks Allen School St. Thomas C. E. School 
County recently published a booklet Pittsburgh 10 Islington, London, N. 1 
ke = 50th Milestone to RM Clementine nn O. G Ren 
_ graduation of the 50th class from hater High School Barry Girls County School 
| the local High School. The booklet, yi a Barry, Glamorgan 
on done in photo-offset also served the Mrs. Evelyn H. Heberli Niieiteihe. Aline 
purpose of acquainting the people of idea, pwr igtata se seo 
Mascieitlk alte tin satin of te Bauerstown School Hatfield Secondary Modern School 
tes three schools. Pictures were taken of Millvale Negs Doncaster, Yorks 
at every class and school activity. A brief Margaret R. Sechrist Marguerite Court 
tA history of the school system and a report New Cumberland High School Alma Road Secondary Girls School 
on future plans and improvements New Cumberland Bournemouth 
pte were included. The booklet was then Catherine S. Baxter Ronald G. Bateman 
distributed to every home in Morris- Junior High School Acton County School 
ail ville. Upper Darby Acton, London, W. 3 
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Scheel Activities in Picture — 








The Lehigh Foundries, Inc., of Easton the 
and Lancaster initiated a training pro- 
gram this summer for junior and senior : 
high school students with the purpose si 5 
of acquainting them with industry at foll 


é 


trict 


work. The boys were allowed to ob- ers’ 
serve all the departments in actual oper- trac 
ation. of 
Under the direction of Merrill Cas. “Pr 
sebaum, director of extension educa- 3, 


tion at Easton High School, six Lafay- by | 
ette College students, all veterans and 
local boys, acted as counselors in the 
instruction of the high school boys. Ele 


Two three-week courses were open 
to boys fifteen years of age and over. : 
The highlight of the program was the ind 
awarding of a one-year college scholar- fer 
ship after each session. bui 


con 





an 





Eighty-five administrators, members of the Northwestern Pennsylvania Schoolmen's Club, devoted their fall meeting at the State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, to the study of Driver Education and Training. Demonstrations of psycho-physical and road tests used in : 
training drivers were given. Ivan J. Stehman, chief of the Division of Highway Safety Education of the Department of Public Instruction, in 
addressed the men on the conduct of high school programs in driver training. th 


The photograph shows Mr. Stehman supervising three Edinboro college boys, preparing to teach driver training, before some of the a 
club members. de 
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Legal Interest 


Appeal of Joseph McHugh 

In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Opinion No. 65 Filed July 24, 1947 
Facts: During the school year 1936- 
37 Joseph McHugh was principal of 
the Ash Street elementary school of 
the Wilkes-Barre Township school dis- 
trict, wherein he acted largely in a 
supervisory capacity. On May 6, 1937, 
following the enactment of the Teach- 
ers’ Tenure Act, he entered into a con- 
tract in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act which designated him as 
“Principal of grades”. On September 
3, 1937, he was notified, in writing, 
by the supervising principal that he was 
to report as principal of the Baltimore 
Elementary building. 
Mr. McHugh replied to this communi- 
cation by letter, written by his counsel, 
indicating that he considered the trans- 
fer a demotion because the Baltimore 
building, to which he was last assigned, 
contained but three rooms and because 
the new position would require that 
he teach full time with no allotted 
time for supervision. He was advised 
by the secretary of the board that the 
transfer was not contemplated as a 
demotion. 
Following these communications, Mr. 
McHugh was replaced in the Ash 
Street school by a Mr. Scuba, senior to 
Mr. McHugh in the matter of con- 
tinuous service to the district. Satisfied 
with the explanation given by the 
board, Mr. McHugh assumed his du- 
ties in the Baltimore school. He con- 
tinued in that appointment until the 
close of the school year 1945-46. 
On June 27, 1946, the board, by res- 
olution, closed the Baltimore school 
and Mr. McHugh was notified by the 
supervising principal to report to the 
Ash Street school which was then un- 
der the principalship of a third party. 
The district employed three elementary 
ptincipals, all of whom were engaged 
in some teaching activities. One of 
these principals was senior to Mr. Mc- 
Hugh in point of continuous service, 
one had an equal amount of service, 
and the third was junior in service to 
Mr. McHugh. 
Upon being assigned to the Ash Street 
school as a teacher under the super- 
vision of the principal who was junior 
in service, Mr. McHugh contended 
that the transfer was a demotion. Upon 
a hearing held, the board found no 
demotion existed. Mr. McHugh ap- 
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pealed to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction from this ruling of the 
board. It appears that in 1940 Mr. 
McHugh entered into a new contract 
with the district in which he was desig- 
nated merely as a professional employe 
and there was no indication in the con- 
tract that he continued as ‘Principal of 
grades”. 

QUESTION: 1. Does the transfer of a 
professional employe from a position as 
an elementary principal to a position as 
an elementary teacher constitute a de- 
motion if there is an elementary prin- 
cipal’s position in the district being 
filled by another employe who has less 
seniority ? 

2. If a professional em- 
ploye executes a contract designating 
him as principal of grades and sub- 
sequently executes another contract in 
which that designation is omitted, does 
the execution of the second contract 
constitute a change in his status? 
ANSWER: 1. Yes. 

2. No. 

Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction pointed out that dur- 
ing the school year 1936-37 it was 
clear that Mr. McHugh was discharg- 
ing the duties of a principal with the 
Ash Street school. The contract exe- 
cuted in 1937 contained the termin- 
ology ‘Principal of grades’ and indi- 
cated an intention on the part of the 
board to continue Mr. McHugh in that 
capacity. The letter from the Secretary 
of the board to Mr. McHugh’s counsel 
corroborated this. The fact that Mr. 
McHugh in his new assignment to the 
Baltimore building as teacher and prin- 
cipal was required to devote the greater 
portion of his time to teaching had 
no material effect upon the status which 
he had attained in the past. The reason 
for the transfer from the Ash Street 
school to the Baltimore school was that 
Mr. Scuba, who succeeded him in the 
Ash Street school, was senior to him 
in continuity of service. It, therefore, 
followed that Mr. McHugh’s acceptance 
of the Baltimore assignment and the 
execution of the 1940 contract cannot 
be construed as a consent by him to 
a demotion in type of position. 

It was contended by the board that the 
Act of May 29, 1945, P. L. 1112, 
adding Section 1209.1 to the School 
Code, did not recognize a distinction 
in status between a teacher and a prin- 
cipal who devoted less than half of 
his time to administration and that the 
prior legislation did recognize such dis- 
tinction; that, therefore, the transfer 


from the type of position formerly held 
by Mr. McHugh to a teaching position 
was not a demotion. The Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction pointed out 
that prior legislation did recognize this 
distinction and that the Act of 1945 
could not be held to have a retroactive 
effect. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, therefore, concluded that Mr. Mc- 
Hugh had been demoted and ordered 
his reinstatement as a principal in the 
school district. 


Appeal of George A. Beers 

In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Opinion No. 67 Filed August 28, 1947 
Facts: In this case the teacher in 
Towamencin Township, Carbon Coun- 
ty, was charged with incompetency, 
cruelty, immorality, and persistent neg- 
ligence. In the record of the case 
there was no indication that the teacher 
held a professional employe’s contract 
although he had been a teacher in the 
public schools of this Commonwealth 
for more than thirty years. The county 
superintendent of schools testified that 
he always understood the teacher did 
not have such a contract and the sec- 
retary of the school board testified to 
the same effect. However, the board 
held a hearing, took testimony, and 
concluded that the charges were sus- 
tained. The appeal to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction followed 
the action of the board dismissing the 
teacher. 
QUESTION: If a teacher does not hold 
a professional employe’s contract in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Tenure Act, does the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction have jurisdiction 
to consider an appeal from the action 
of a board of school directors dismiss- 
ing such employe? 
ANSWER: No. 
DiscussION: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction referred to the case 
of Commonwealth ex rel Recapito v. 
Bethlehem School District, 148 Pa. 
Superior Ct. 426, in which it was held 
that the creation of a valid and en- 
forceable professional employe’s con- 
tract involved two things: First, the 
appointment duly recorded on the min- 
utes of the board, and, second, a con- 
tract duly executed by the teacher and 
the officers of the board. Since in this 
case the teacher had no contract, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
held that he had no jurisdiction. He, 
therefore, dismissed the appeal upon 
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50¢ IN STOCK READY 
g 458° FOR DELIVERY 


f | S$ Band, orchestra, chorus, 
for 


editor and staff, drama, 

typing, shorthand, book- 

keeping, commercial club, 

a council, basket- 

all, library, year guards, 
ACHIEVEMENT FREE CIRCULAR 
Commercial Award Pin Compa 


and ny 
MEMBERSHIP 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








EARN UP TO $5,000 A YEAR 
Selling School Books 


If you are a retired teacher or have time to sell 
text ks to schools on a liberal commission 
hasis. write for full particulars 


NOBLE and NOBLE seins 


















Compiled by the. . 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


NEW INTERNATIONA 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 





WEBSTER'S 











and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
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Summer Scholarships 


Teachers in Latrobe schools are encouraged to pursue advanced studies by a 
system of summer scholarship awards, according to a report received from John 
G. Hulton, superintendent. An award not to exceed $350 per person for travel, 
tuition, books, board and room is given to teachers who file applications by 


March 1 of each year. 


music for the teen age canteen. 


Applicants must have taught in the Latrobe public schools at least three years 
and must possess either a permanent standard or permanent college certificate, 
Four awards are made annually by the board of education on recommendations 
of a scholarship committee composed of a member of the Board, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and a member of the teaching staff. 





School Into the Community 


A program of community and school life will again be a part of the program 
of the Adams school in Coatesville this year. 
October 15 under the guidance of I. J. Anderson, principal. 

The Parent-Teachers Association of Adams school helps finance the program. 
The YMCA and the school board furnish the rest of the necessary money. 

When school is out at 3:30 p. m. the community takes over and every night 
until 10 o'clock the building belongs to the community. In the halls are shuffle 
board courts, indoor quoits, and games of all kinds. Two juke boxes furnish 


The community center opened on 


The ladies meet to sew. Community basketball, volley ball, and badminton 
leagues flourish. The library is open and the crafts shops offer a full program. 
Thus teachers help carry the school into the community. 
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investment in supplementary 
reference books. fe is truly 

‘‘the foundation book 
of education.” 
















Write for Booklet E. 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Get Your 2’ lb. Sample 
of NEW, SUPERIOR 


MAGICLAY 


. velvet-smooth blend of war-born 
plastics and finest natural clay. Self- 
hardening, or can be “fired” to stone- 
like hardness with inexpensive equip- 
ment at home or in classroom. Send 
coupon for generous sample, enclosing 
25¢ to cover mailing, handling. 

COVE CREEK INDUSTRIES, INC. DEPT. A4 
COVESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


1 
I 
Please send me 2% lb. sample of Magi- 
clay. I enclose 25¢ to cover mailing and | 
| 
I 
| 


Las | 


handling. 
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| the conclusion that his jurisdiction was 
| limited to cases involving professional 
| employes. 


It was pointed out by the Superinten- 
dent that if the teacher desired to ob- 
tain a contract, he could seek the same 
through a mandamus proceeding re- 
quiring the board to issue one to him. 


saaeaiipncstats 

Unless the public-school teacher be- 
comes more and more effective in pre- 
paring young minds to live in a world 
in which all our old ideas of space, 
time, energy, and local loyalties have 
become suddenly expanded almost be- 
yond comprehension, succeeding gen- 
erations will not be able to cope with 
the problems of the atomic age. But 


| if she continues to be so socially in- 
| secure that she is too concerned with 


preserving her standing in the local 
community to risk opening her stu- 
dents’ eyes, she will certainly not be 
able to carry out the task that today’s 
conditions demand of her.—Margaret 
Mead, Anthropologist. 

————— 

Thanksgiving is the holiday of peace, the 
celebration of work and the simple life... 
a true folk-festival that speaks the poetry 
of the turn of the seasons, the beauty of 
seed-time and harvest, the ripe product of 
the year—and the deep, deep connection of 
all these things with God. 

—Ray Stannard Baker 
(David Grayson) 


Teachers of English 


“Realism in English Teaching” is 
the theme for the 37th annual meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English to be held at Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco, California, November 


26-29. 

—_—_——e—— 
ALEPPO TOWNSHIP, Allegheny 
County, has closed two one-room 


schools and is sending the pupils by 
school bus to Sewickley. This leaves 
only five one-room schools in Allegheny 
County. 


BALDWIN TOWNSHIP, Allegheny 
County, has built a new elementary 
school in Rolling Hills, a residential 
district that is rapidly developing. 





UNESCO anp You: A 50-page account 
of the aims and work of the world educa- 
tional and cultural organization. Available 
free from the Group Relations Branch, 
Division of Public Liaison, State Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 





Search for facts, not opinions, and 
collect exact information. Then, form 
your own opinion with tolerance. It 
is very easy for Americans to be pro- 
voked by world events when we are 
so far removed from the scenes of 
hunger, devastation, and strife.—Secre- 
tary of State, George Marshall. 
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American Education Week 


Twenty-five million children have returned to the class- 
rooms of America. Their daily migration from their homes 
to our schools and their return at the close of the day is 
the most significant movement of our times. Into the class- 
rooms of nearly a million teachers they come. Tumultuous, 
joyous, but always triumphant! In their lexicon, there is 
no word “‘failure.’” In them lies the hope of America and 
perhaps the world. 

These public schools belong to the people and every 
citizen is a shareholder in the enterprise. School buildings 
are built and equipped in response to ballot-box directions. 
Teachers are employed by boards of education elected by 
the voters. The schools are financed from public funds. 

These facts are not new, but they should be reviewed in 
the light of current conditions. To provide good schools 
to meet the needs of this atomic age is a major civic respon- 
sibility which cannot be postponed. Never before have the 
people been so aroused about the inadequate support for 
public education. Progress is being made in building better 
financial foundations for schools in many places through 
state constitutional amendments and legislative action. In 
other communities the problem is still unsolved. 

American Education Week provides opportunities for 
planning together to build a better world through education 
for all. This task is not easy, yet our only hope for sur- 
vival is worldwide education for peace. Let us do our part 
by making America’s public schools better—Willard E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary, NEA. 








A VACATION WHICH TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS CAN AFFORD 


% On Capitol Hill 
Close to Everything 


% Our Special Teacher 
Arrangement 
Double Room & 3 Meals 


$5.00 Per Person % Clean, Homelike, 


+ Private Bath Dignified Atmosphere 
rivate Ba 


% Delicious Home-Cooked 
Meals 


* Sight-Seeing Tours 
Arranged 





(Write for Further Informatien) 











Hotel Stratford 


¢ National 5261 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


25 E STREET N.W. 
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SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLROOM SEATING 


THE KEY 10 fea ally, 


sei CU 


) Spmiicirgag habits your pupils form at school 
exert a lifelong influence on their health and 
ability to study, work, and play efficiently. So it’s 
important to make sure your schoolroom seating 
is right for posture, comfort, and sight conserva- 
tion for all the different sitting positions pupils 
must assume to perform properly their various 
study tasks. 

American Universal Desks are definitely right! 
They embody many exclusive scientific features 
indispensable for helping children learn hygienic, 
balanced posture habits. They help save precious 
eyesight, too. Strong and rugged, American Uni- 
versal Desks stay attractive and 
serviceable through years of hard- 
est use. So, modernize your school 
with American Universal Desks. 
Our Seating Engineers will be glad 
to help you develop your plans. 
Write for details today! 

















BETTER 
SCHOOLROOM 
SEATING 
THROUGH 
SCIENCE 
; Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk 
No. 334 


Exclusive with American 
Universal Desks 


No others—only desks made by 
American Seating Company— 
give you this unique feature— 
a self-adjusting lower back rail 
that assures young backs the 
firm, restful support for all task 
positions—so necessary for good 
posture. 


COMPLETE LINE OF HIGHEST-QUALITY SCHOOL FURNITURE 


American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; Bodiform Audi- 
torium Chairs. 


SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Exclusive distributors for 
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Editorial Note—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by 
The announcements unless signed do not purport to be critical reviews but are 


ers. 


to secure 


pub- 


intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they 
wish the books. 


HEROES, HEROINES, AND Ho.tmays. Eleanor 
Thomas and Mary G. Kelty. 252 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.44 

Bright stories about the people, events, 
and holidays which form the American 
background. Illustrations are in color. 

Questions clinch the meaning of the stories. 














Tile TEACHER 
NO nls WORK 


A First Course in Education 
By GEORGE GOULD 


Professor of Education and Director of Courses 
in Secondary Education 
and GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 


Professor of Education and Director of Courses 
in Elementary Education 


Both of the University of Pittsburgh 








COMPREHENSIVE in its scope, this 
authoritative new book offers the orienta- 
tion needed by every young teacher as 
he enters upon his professional training. 
It will also be of value to the ex- 
perienced teacher who needs to examine 
his educational practices. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK 
deals realistically with the nature of the 
teacher, his duties and responsibilities 
to the child, professional organizations, 
and the community. It traces in a con- 
cise manner the development of the 
educational organization in the United 
States and its control. The influence of 
social and economic developments upon 
education is pointed out. Functions of 
the respective school units in light of 
social conditions are fully enumerated. 


The authors of this book have had a 
wide and rich experience in teaching and 
directing courses in both elementary and 
secondary education. They have written 
this material in a style at once clear and 
interesting. 328 Pages $3.50 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
1S East 26th Street, New York 10 
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THE LANps OF MIDDLE AMERICA. C. E. 
Castaneda, Eleanor C. Delaney, Pru- 
dence Cutright, W. W. Charters. 396 
pp. Illus. Macmillan 


Stories about the people of Middle Amer- 
ica and the lands in which they live. Con- 
tents are divided in four parts: The 
Islands of the Caribbean, Mexico, Central 
America, Panama. Each section ends with 
questions. Rules for pronunciation of 
Spanish words are given; maps and pic- 
tures are included. 
PROBLEMS HERE 


CONTEMPORARY AND 


ABROAD. Edith West, Dorothy Meri- 
deth, E. B. Wesley. 606 pp. Illus. 
Heath. $2.28 


Ten units, each complete in itself and 
dealing with an area or problem significant 
today. Among them are The Air Age, 
World Resources, Planning for Prosperity, 
and World Government. Up to the pres- 
ent time most of this material has been 
available only in pamphlet form. Useful 
as a basal textbook for teachers of problems 
courses or as a source book for teachers of 
world history, American history, geography, 
government, or economic courses. 


ADVENTURES WITH PLastics. L. V. New- 
kirk, Coleman Hewitt, and LaVada 
Zutter. 287 pp. Illus. Heath. $3.50 


This book gives instructions for working 
with plastics; designs and directions for 
making over 100 projects; and simple, con- 
cise information about modern plastics and 
the plastics industry. Projects are suitable 


| for either home or school workshop and in 
| rehabilitation 


activities or occupational 


therapy. 


WORKBOOK IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. S 
L. Coover, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia. 220 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. 
, $1.48 


A first course designed for junicr and 
senior high school students. In the first 
unit the fundamentals of blueprint reading 
are presented through such drawings as a 
softball diamond, a tennis court, and an 
airport. Another unit deals with sketching, 
and another with home planning to familiar- 
ize students with the symbols and principles 
used in architectural drafting. The majority 
ot the assignments can be completed in two 
class periods. Individual differences are 
provided for by supplementary assignments. 


Ter. Me. Ellen W. Walpole. 168 pp. 
Illus. Hinds, Hayden’ & Eldredge, 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
$2.75 

Answers to 290 questions which chil- 
dren most frequently ask. Designed for 
children who read, or who like to be read 
to. 





CITIZENSHIP. A text- 
G. L. Blough and C. 
H. McClure. 445 pp. GOVERNMENT 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. E. W. Cressman, 
Principal, Jones Junior High School, 
Philadelphia. 64 pp. Illus. Laidlaw 
A part of a series, Our Developing Civili- 
zation. It gives the pupil information of 
his relationship to his ever expanding circle 
of interests—including himself, his family, 
his other social groups, his community, and 
finally his various governmental units, lo- 
cal, state, and national. Bound with the 
book is the 64 page section by Dr. Cress. 
man. Both parts contain test exercises and 
suggested activities. A Compendium of 
Civic Information has hundreds of facts on 
the state and nation, including detailed state 
qualifications for voting. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
book in civics. 


W. H. Johnson and 
310 pp. _ Tilus. 


HoME MECHANICS. 
L. V. Newkirk. 
Macmillan 


The objectives of this text are to give 
consumer knowledge about the selection 
and use of the products of industry that are 
a part of home living, to develop handy- 
man abilities, to teach the use of hand- 
craft for leisuretime activities in the home, 
and to contribute to the development of the 
personality of the child. Electricity in the 
home, utensils and appliances, plumbing 
and heating, doors and windows, and care 
of the home and garden are the five in- 
structional units treated in the volume. 





Books Received 


American Library Assn., Chicago, Ill.: 

THe Liprary IN THE SCHOOL. Revised 
edition. Lucile F. Fargo. $4 

American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. a 
58th St., Chicago 37, Ill.: 
How To READ For SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
F. K. Levin. $2.75. Srupy Gupg. $1.25 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18, N. Y.: 
MANUAL OF Boy’s CLUB OPERATION. $4 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., Fifth Ave. & 18th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.: 

Fo_K DANCES For ALL. Michael Herman. 
$1; WkRITER’s HANDBOOK OF BASIC 
JourNa.isM. M. L. Simmons. $0.75 

Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass.: 

Economics IN EvERYDAY LIFE. Revised 
edition. K. E. Goodman and W. L. 
Moore. $2.40 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C.: 

FARMING IN AMERICA. H. S. Sloan 

Ideals Publishing Co., 3510 W. St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis.: 

Historic IDEALS. Edited by 

Hooper. $1 


Van B. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y.: 

SPROUTING YOUR WINGS. Prepared by 
B. H. Guild for the Committee on 
Experimental Units of the North Central 
Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
$1.32 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 114-120 E. 23rd 
Si, NY 6.2 
Wuat Next. Second grade reading book. 
A. S. Artley, Lillian Gray. $1.08 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
N. Yes 
MarK My Worps. Word games. Marjorie 
Rosenberger; METROPOLITAN ACHIEVE- 
MENT TEstTs. Gertrude L. Hildreth and 
others 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 

CAMPING AND OUTDOOR EXPERIENCES IN 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. $0.15 

EDUCATION—IN THE DOMINICAN’ RE- 
PUBLIC. $0.15; IN EQuapor. $0.25; 
IN NICARAGUA. $0.20 

FINANCING PuBLic EDUCATION. General 
Features of a Satisfactory State Plan. 
$0.10 

SCHOOLS COUNT IN CouNTRY LIFE. $0.20 

SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN UNDER SIX. $0.20 
These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

Government Printing Office, Washington 

25, D.-€. 


Miscellaneous 

Civics As Ir SHOULD Be TAUGHT. Truth 
about politics for tomorrow's Americans. 
National Self Government Committee, 
80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. $0.10 

GUIDE FOR LECTURERS AND TEACHERS, 
Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 

LATIN AMERICA. Land of a golden legend. 
Olive Holmes. Foreign Policy Assn., 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
$0.35 

REPORT OF SECOND ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON READING. University of Pitts- 
burgh 

RIGHTS, RESPONSIBILITIES, AND RELATION- 
SHIPS OF LABOR, CAPITAL, MANAGE- 
MENT. D. P. Loomis. Western Assn. of 
Railway Executives, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, III. 

WHAT TEACHERS SEE. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., One Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

WHEN You Grow OLprER. George Law- 
ton and M. S. Stewart. Public Affairs 
Com., 22 E. 38th St.. New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.20 

WINNING SCHOOL SUPPORT AT THE 
Potts. Research Service of AASA and 


NEA., 1201 16th St., Washington 6, 
BD. €, $1:06 
————_—_—>—____ 
THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE of the 


Lancaster Local Branch made a survey 
of practices in sabbatical leave, sick 
leave, and other absences in 35 cities of 
the United States recently. 
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CHARLES S. Swope, president, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, was 
named governor of the .179th Rotary 
District comprising 51 Rotary Clubs 
with over 3,200 Rotarians in a part of 
Pennsylvania. He is a member of the 
Rotary Club of West Chester and was 
President of that Club for 1940-41. 





HELEN Briccs, librarian at Abington 
Senior High School, is instructing the 
new sophomores in the proper pro- 
cedures for obtaining books and other 
whys and hows in the library. Each 
sophomore class is spending one Eng- 
lish period in the library for this pur- 
pose. 





New horizons in teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





These quickie reviews may be 
quite welcome at this time with 
so many of you busy people again 
approaching the annual decision 
concerning a Christmas play. 


ZS Why the Chimes 
Rang: One of the most 
popular Christmas 
plays. 4 characters — 
any number of lords 
and ladies...Rustic hut 
long ago. Two peasant 
boys, 9 and 12, cannot 
go to great cathedral 
where it is rumored 
a miracle will happen. 
Miracle does occur in 
| the hut...Easy directions for scenery, 
| music, lights, costumes, etc. 

Why the Chimes Rang: One-act play by 

Elizabeth Apthorp McFadden—adapted 

from the story of the same name by 


Raymond M. Alden, 40¢, small royalty. 





4 The Old, OldStory: 3, -< 
Chosen forsimplicity ya! Np 
of setting, only 20r3 “@\é s 
rehearsals necessary. 
Set to old, familiar 
carols; only spoken 
words are by Angel 
repeating the Christ- 
mas story in biblical 
words. Any number 
of children, any age. 


The Old, Old Story, a pageant by Helen 
P. Curtis...40¢. 


4 Mimi Lights the Candle: 


Christmas in modern home, with deep 


















| 
ki 
Pasy=to-~ger-Y¥ 


Four simple, extremely popular 
Christmas plays 


meaning between 
lines. 4 “adults””— 
4 little girls, 8 to 13 
—a boy, 13. 

Mimi Lights the Candle, prize-winning 
one-act play by Edith I. Coulter... 40¢. 


ZS The Wandering 
Child: 6 characters. A 
|). boy, 7, and a girl, 6, 
4. re-enact Nativity Scene 
for child,4, found in the 
' snow. Also a mother, 
father and policeman. 
~ Act closes as light 
illumines child’s head 
with children’s mother 
bending over him. 

The Wandering Child, prize-winning, 
one-act play rum, ie R. Davidson.. 40€. 


These 4 plays, published by Sam- 
uel French, one of nation’s oldest, 
most successful play publishers, 
were selected by them as espe- 
cially fitted for class and assembly 
programs. If further interested, 
just write to them at 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 
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GRACE H. BRANDON of Berwick was 
recently elected supervisor of special 
education for Franklin and Adams 
Counties. She will replace Ralph Scraf- 
ford who has been elected to the facul- 
ty of State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg. 


Notes aud News 


WILLIAM J. LarAMy of Oakmont 
school, Havertown, has been reap- 
pointed State representative of the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals for 1947-48. 


GERALD NEWTON has been named 
principal of Lincoln High School, EIl- 
wood City, to succeed R. J. Hawke, 
who resigned because of ill health. 





Mis Cody — 
do you My 


Mn alplanes , 


ISS CODY was really stumped. 
M Truth was, she’d always in- 
tended to fly. Never quite got around 
to it. 


And her surprise turned to embar- 
rassment when a subsequent show of 
hands indicated that more than half 
the class had already studied geog- 
raphy—at least once—from the 
window of a passenger plane. 


That was last June. 


Right after school closed, Miss Cody 
enjoyed her first flight. Looked down 
on America from the living-room 
luxury of a TWA Starliner. Added a 
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full week to her seashore vacation. | 
And became a real T WA booster. 


“*,.. We’re now looking forward to 
one of those TWA vacations in the 
Sunny Southwest — during the 
Christmas holidays... ”’ 


| 
All because Miss Cody learned two| 
new things about flying: (1) besides 
being a tremendous timesaver, flying 
is often less expensive than first-class 
surface transportation; and (2) on 
TWA, you travel first-class every mile 
of the way, although delicious hot 
meals are absolutely free and tipping’ 
taboo. 


65 
Mass Cody ? print 


“oll over The C4 





Mrs. AupREY S. GRAHAM, Alle. 
gheny County, has been appointed a 
member of the Advisory Council of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA. 

R. A. BAGSHAW, superintendent of 
Hanover schools, has resigned his posi. 
tion to assume the managership of an 
office supply and stationery business of 
which he has purchased a one-half 
interest. 

THE TRI-HI-Y Girts of Connells- 
ville High School observed a Dedica- 
tory Service in honor of E. Stanley 
Phillips, former principal of the Con- 
nellsville High School. These girls 
have made arrangements to purchase 
a Hammond Electric Organ in memon 
of Mr. Phillips. 

G. C. SINGLEY, principal of the Ram. 
sey High School in Mount Pleasant for 
the past 15 years, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position in Millville, New 
Jersey. 

KENSEY DILLON, teacher in_ the 
Mount Pleasant schools for 15 years, 
was elected to succeed Dr. Singley. 

MaBEL A. EwING of Swarthmore 
and M. R. TRABUE of Pennsylvania 
State College are members of the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education 
of the NEA. 

C. J. McManHon, the new superin- 
tendent of Braddock schools, was form 
erly principal at West Mifflin Borough, 
Allegheny County. 

Lioyp W. SHOWERS was promoted 
from the principalship of Mifflintown 
Grade Schools to the supervising prin- 
cipalship of the Juniata Joint High 
School to succeed Charles I. Raffen 
sperger. 

IN THE BELLEVUE High School the 
health room, home economics depart- 
ment, chemistry, physics and_ biology 
rooms were renovated and remodeled 
during the summer. 


Mrs. EpirH M. McCormick has 
been employed as supervisor of music 
for all Montour County rural schools. 
She had been employed in Mifflinville. 
Columbia County. 


CHARLES W. MINTZER has gone to 
New Jersey to serve as principal of the 
Fair Lawn High School. He had been 
a member of the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff of Radnor High School 
since 1930. 
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CHESTER A. DARLING, retiring pro- 
fessor of biology who was to teach his 
last class at Allegheny College in Au- 
gust, was appointed acting president 
of the 132-year-old liberal arts college. 
Dr. Darling will serve until a perma- 
nent head is selected to succeed John 
Richie Schultz, 14th president of the 
college, who died August 11 at the age 
of 62. 


CarROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor 
of education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, has returned from a European 
tour during which he visited 9 coun- 
tries. Dr. Champlin said the main 
purpose of his trip was “to catch the 
chief educational, religious and moral 
significance of the current European 
scene.” 


Joun D. ANDERSON, superintendent 
of Butler schools, announces the fol- 
lowing new teachers: Millicent Hay, 
music; Jack B. Hetrick, science; Elinor 
Jane Mellon, commercial; June E. 
Moore, home economics; Thaddeus H. 
Penar, commercial; Sara Elizabeth Reid, 
English; Charles J. Moore, history; 
Clair A. Glenn, physical education and 
health; E. Bertrum Shaffer, art; Betty 
Bauman, Stella B. Hegner, Margery 
Himes, Elizabeth J. McGeary, E. Mar- 
garet Moore, Dorothy Wallace, all ele- 
mentary teachers. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY will vote at the 
general election in November on the 
question of establishing a free non- 
sectarian library in the County. Peti- 
tions signed by about 1200 voters were 
presented to the County Commissioners 
requesting the question to be placed 
on the ballot. 


Mary H. CarTER was appointed 
principal of Radnor High School to 
succeed Cecil L. Rice who resigned to 
accept the superintendency at Coates- 
ville. Miss Carter is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and is com- 
pleting work on her doctorate in the 
field of guidance. 


staff of Radnor High School for 20 
years. 


Sixty ELEMENTARY teachers in Erie 
County participated in an elementary 
workshop sponsored by the County 
School Office at State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, for the week of June 9-13. 
Consultants were available in art, read- 
ing, visual aids, and choral reading. 
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A NEW-FOUR-WAY curriculum with 
majors in selling, stenography, book- 
keeping, clerical practice has been in- 
stalled in the commercial department of 
Johnstown schools. An_ explanatory 
course is provided in the 10th year to 
aid the student in the selection of major 
fields of study. All commercial stu- 
dents follow a core of business educa- 
tion subjects. In addition all commer- 
cials have two years of typewriting and 
one year of record keeping. 





MONTROSE and Bridgewater Town- 
ship schools, Susquehanna County, have 
formed a joint school district for high 
school purposes. Dimock and Spring- 
ville also plan to join for high school 
work. 








She has been a | 
member of the teaching and guidance | 





claim settlements. 


of our local representatives. 


of medical care. 


NATIONAL PLAN provides. 


409 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


YOU will be GRATEFUL 


If you have the foresight to protect your salary 
against disability resulting from illness and 
accidents under a GROUP PLAN of income 
protection designed by the WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


kk & 


YOU will enjoy peace of mind, knowing that your policy is written 
by a reliable company, having an enviable reputation for prompt 


YOU will find that your claims will be given immediate personalized 
attention by experienced, trained Home Office personnel or by one 


YOU will be free of financial worries. 
NATIONAL check will help you meet the present-day high costs 


YOU will be able to secure better medical care and make your 
recovery more prompt by the liberal benefits your WASHINGTON 


x** 


For PEACE of MIND, SECURITY 


write for particulars to the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


OR Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Your WASHINGTON 


Perry Building, Room 602 
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CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading te 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION ¢ DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading te 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DPD? KEKE 


NOTE: Fer the convenience of those anable te attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 











‘Write the Registrar © Bread and Mentgemery soma, Pola. wv 
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A 10-book continuity for grades 3 
through 12, designed for reading en- ‘Cay, 
joyment and high study standards. ae 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 








Prose and Poetry of England 





Prose and Poetry of America 


Prose and Pcetry for Appreciation Pie ea 


ese 


Prose and Poetry for Fxjoyment 

Prose and Poetry Adventures 

Prose and Poetry Journeys 

Prose and Poetry THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 
Prose and Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
Prose and Poetry THE SUNSHINE BOOK 
Prose and Poetry THE EMERALD BOOK 





























Literature of recognized merit . . expressive .. di- 
versified . . character-building . » separate novels 
and plays for flexibility in high school . . signifi- 
cant illustrations . . two-color format . . unbroken 
grade-to-grade progress.. international in outlook, 
American in spirit..teachers’ manuals..workbooks. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, 

















Represented by W. H. Bie, P. W. Symonds, T. K. Ellis 
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Lebanon County Issues 
Elementary Report Card 


A new Report Card for elementary grade pupils was 
brought into Lebanon County homes at the end of the first 
six-week period of the 1947-48 school term. 

The Progress Report Card was prepared by a committee 
of the supervising principals of the County in collaboration 
with the County schools office and was adopted by most of 
the school districts. Incorporated in the report card are the 
suggestions and recommendations of the State Department 
of Public Instruction in its program of revision of the 
Efementary School Curriculum. 

The Report Card will serve to acquaint both the child 
and the parents with strengths and weaknesses in the child’s 
individual development and his progress toward desired 
social goals. It will serve to evaluate the child’s mental 
growth as well as the development of certain social qualities, 
emotional maturity, physical characteristics, and desirable 
work habits. 

The Card provides for a marking system consistent with 
accepted standards of pupil growth and progress and 
achievement in relation to his ability to achieve. These 
standards will take into consideration the level of develop- 
ment of the child at the beginning of the instruction period, 
his rate of growth, capacity to grow, physical factors, and 
home or emotional factors in the child’s life. 

The Code of Marking for Pupil Achievement will be— 
A—Outstanding—Exceptional Achievement 
B—Normal Development—Exceptional Achievement 
C—Passing—Achievement NOT Equal to Capacity 
U—Unsatisfactory 





Upper Darby Sponsors 
Workshops 


For the second year Upper Darby schools are offering 
workshops to their teachers. The Art Workshop, under 


the direction of Miriam Kendig, supervisor of art in the’ 


elementary school, combines equally, work with clay model- 
ing, water color, and finger painting with visits to studios 
and the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The Workshop in Journalism under the joint sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. Anne Slick of Upper Darby Senior High 
School and Marguerite Tennis, principal of Bywood School, 
is called, “Exploring the Field.’” Well known newspaper 
editors and columnists from Upper Darby, Philadelphia, 
and Columbia University will talk with the group. In addi- 
tion, presentations of other phases of writing will be given 
by talks and movies as well as visits to newspaper and 
magazine plants. 

The impetus for the plans was given by Pauline Roffe, 
elementary supervisor who last year also supervised the 
Art and Science Workshops. The workshops run for ten 
weeks from October until mid December. Plans for further 
workshops are in the making for second semester. 
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CLIPPINGS 
When experts outline courses in 
guidance, they develop programs so 
comprehensive that they result only in 
frustration —H. H. RoBINsON ‘“Guid- 


ance Within Our Reach” Kansas 
Teacher (Feb. 1947) 
s * a 


The conflict between Russia and the 
United States today is a conflict both 
of interest and of ideas, but on one 
point the two countries agree—on the 
need for improving the lot of the com- 
mon man, the need to abolish poverty, 
to promote health and education, to 
enlarge all the activities that lead to a 
better human life. It is along these 
lines that the United States and Russia 
should be competing today. In that 
competition there need be defeat for 
none and there can be victories for all. 
—Vera Micheles Dean, in Journal of 
the Association of University Women. 

* * * 

American history, as now taught, 
does not give adequate attention to the 
influence of the United States on the 
civilization of other peoples and na- 
tions. Our Constitution set precedents 
for many Latin-American countries and 
for the Australian Commonwealth. 
American inventions have 
changed the economic life of much of 
the rest of the world. Educators, mis- 
sionaries, doctors, public health experts, 
and businessmen—together with the 
movies, radio and members of the 
Armed Forces—have also been agents 
in “Americanizing” the world.—The 
Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory, 17th Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

* * x 

Yesterday the battlegrounds of free- 
dom were in the streets, in the fields, 
on the beaches, in the mountain passes, 
on the snow-capped mountains, in the 
trees, in fox-holes, in the  trackless 
jungles, in the seas, in the skies—all 
over the world. Today, the battlegrounds 
of freedom are in the schools, the 
churches, the homes, the places of busi- 
ness, in our cars, on the sidewalks, in 
our clubs, at our shows, in our night 
clubs—-wherever we are at the time 
we are there. As we learn to live to- 
gether as free men in the smaller every- 
day affairs of life, we will build the 
kind of country of our dreams. We can 
have the kind of community, the kind 
of city, and the kind of world, we are 
willing to build day in and day out as 
we live together.— ALEXANDER J. STOD- 
DARD, superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, at AASA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


C. E. WERTMAN is serving as super- 
intendent of Sugar Creek Township, 


Venango County, which recently 
changed from a supervising principal- 
ship. 


RALPH W. SCHLOSSER of Elizabethtown 


College is Governor of the 181st Rotary | 


District, which includes 31 Rotary Clubs 
and more than 1,600 Rotarians in a 


portion of Pennsylvania. He is a mem- | 


ber of the Rotary Club of Elizabeth- 


town and served as President of that | 


Club in 1938-39. 


THE Firry-THOusAND dollar contract | 


for Abington Senior High’s new seven- 
acre athletic field will be awarded be- 


fore the snow flies as rough grading, | 
draining, and test bores should be | 
finished before the ground freezes. This | 
should give a completion date late in | 
the summer of 1948 with the field | 
ready for use at the opening of the | 


school year, 1948-49. 
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JALUCK Y/YOU! 
.»» WISE YOU! 


fp 
| 
Luck plus a reasonable amount 


of caution will often help you avoid 


accidents . . . even some types of sick- 


such misfortune 


ness. But, if any 
should catch up with you, it’s only 


income protection which will help you 


pay the bills without delving into sav- 
| ings or upsetting your current budget. 
| Don’t stretch your “luck.” 
. . buy T.P.U. protection for a more 
The T.P.U. 


| 
| pitalization” certificate covers accident, 
| 


Be wise 


secure future. “House- 


sickness, convalescence, quarantine, and 
provides hospital benefits as high as 
| $10.00 a day. 
@ee 


This is the time of year when wintry 
weather and treacherous ice and snow 
increase the risk of time lost from 
work. Don’t delay looking into gener- 
| ous benefits and low cost of the “House- 

pitalization” certificate. Mail coupon 
today for complete information without 
obligation. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
| 116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


information about the 
Certificate. 


Please send me 
“House-pitalization”’ 


IN GHAG kde pierce eae eine 
| ARI C SG. + oo 5 oisch ces ctsaeeegeetenaas 
OL) aCe ene ECR SPA rene errr leptons 
| ETE ane eh Seyerin none eT Ree OE Se Tee 
| Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [1] 


| Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
| by CCBA under same management as TPU 
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Mrs. JEAN ANDERSON BREWER, 
teacher of Wills School, Lower Burrell 
Township, Westmoreland Co., July 27. 

RALPH Dorn HETzEL, president, 
The Pennsylvania State College, Oc- 
tober 3. 


Necrology 


C. VALENTINE Kirsy, retired chief 
of art education, Department of Public 
Instruction, September 27, Camp Hill. 


B RYAN 711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. Greulich 


Member—N. A. T. A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


GRADUATE STUDENTS - COLLEGE SENIORS - BEGINNING TEACHERS 
Make plans NOW for 1948 
We invite you to visit our office for a personal interview, FREE Counselling Service 








M. A. Bryant 


Teachers Bureau Thos. B. R. Bryant 

















THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Experienced, successful Pennsylvania teachers are in constant demand 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


E. F. Maloney 


Kingsley 5-1745 E. F. Maloney, jr. Managers 


Personal Discriminating Service 

















Teachers Needed — All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting them- 
selves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give 
you expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Rureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


67th Year 

















PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. - PITTSBURGH - Fifth Avenue & Grant Street 


TEACHERS NEEDED FOR COLLEGE. SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOCLS. WE PLACE TEACHERS EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


Atlantic 5398 e Enroll Now e JOHN B. RITTER, Manager 
(Member National Association of Teachers Agencies) 

















Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 

Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 

















r be ee ee ee | 
TEACHERS : TEACHERS 
AGENCY Excellent job opportunities. : 
The salary scales in the areas in which I c vinci on 
we operate are considerably higher J —_— nor ee itan ! I 
than in Pennsylvania—It is to your ad- Frotesstona acement, Inc. 
I Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 I 


vantage to investigate now 
No Registration Fee e Member N. A. T. A. 
COLORADO BLIG, 14:b and G,N. W, WASHINGTON §, D. C. 


Investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Interested in Advancement? 


Good Positions Open All Over the East. 
College, High School, and Elementary. 


Contact Us Today! 


MARK PLACEMENT SERVICE 


44 W. Market St., York, Pa. 


Seeking a Position? 


There are many vacancies listed with wus, from 
colleges, universities, secondary and elementary schools. 
East and South. Higher salaries than ever before. 

rite us about yourself. Our 23rd year. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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Cryp—E H. Wo rorp, retired super. 
intendent of Duquesne schools, Sep. 
tember 23. 


CHARLES F, WAGNER, teacher of 
electricity, Johnstown, June 3. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE G. EPPLEY, Phila. 
delphia teacher, August 11. 


Etta S. Bonpb, Morrisville teacher 
for 39 years, August 28. 


OLIVE GUNN, retired teacher in Pitts. 
burgh schools, July 23. 





Calendar 


November 7-8—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Harris. 


burg 

November 8—House of Delegates, 
Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 

November 9-15—American Education 
Week 

November 16-22—Children’s Book 
Week 

November 21-22—Northeastern Con- 


vention District, Scranton 

November 25—Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Assn.; 
Room 301, Education Bldg., Har- 
risburg 

November 27-29—National Council of 
Teachers of English, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

December 4—House of Delegates, 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Houston Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

December 5-6—Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 18-20—Annual Convention, 
Pennsylvania Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Schenley Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

December 29-31—Annual Convention, 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


1948 

February 4—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 4-5—-Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Assn., Harrisburg 

February 21-26—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 13-17—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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at home 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES, 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 


able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 





College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion ..... Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro a EEG Sipe ary rere L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Ralph E. Heiges, Acting 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science @. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education James G. Morgan 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science ............. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock Health Education Dale W. Houk 
West Chester Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST- ADDRESS THE PRESIDE 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 











